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‘o the attention and patronage of the public, we know of none that presents stron- 
ger claims to favorable consideration than the Waverley ; its location is an ad- 


country mansion. The hosts (Messrs. Blake and Read) are gentlemanly and at- 
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The Waverley House. 
Among the numerous Hotels in our city that so justly commend themselves 


mirable one for men of business or men of leisure, being in Broadway, a few 
doors from Wall street, out of the din and bustle of the town, where a quietly 
disposed person can “ hear himself think,” and enjoy the ottwm cum dignitate of a 


tentive, and what is still more important, not above the performance of every 
luty caleulated to contribute to the comfort and amusement of their guests. We 
disclaim every thing like an invidious feeling towards any one of the other ex- 
ellent establishments of a similar kind in our city, or their proprietors, but hav- 
ig very recently had an opportunity of witnessing the perfect order and regu- 
larity sustained in every department of the concern, we cannot withhold this 
rief expression of our entire approbation. With the proprietors we have no in- 
timacy, and hardly an acquaintance, but as the merits and claims of other estab- 
ishments have been frequently noticed and commended, we feel it due to the 
jiet and modest deportment of Messrs. B. and R. to say thus much : and we beg 
to assure our friends at home and abroad (who know something of our ability to 
idge), as well as the public at large, that we have the evidence of our olfacto- 


“es, ag well as our palate, in favor of the science of the chef de cuisine. Ver- 
* 





im sap. 
Mr. Vandenhod. 


The fine lecture room of the New York Society Library was crowded on 
Wednesday evening last by a highly intelligent audience, assembled to listen to 

e admirable “‘ Readings” of Mr. Vanpenuorr. His recitations, which were 
veautiful and graceful exhibitions of art, displayed more varied powers of elocu- 
tion than we fancied he possessed. We had no doubt, for instance, that Mr. V. 
would recite Byron’s sombre poem, ‘‘ Darkness,” with thrilling effect ; but we 

{not anticipate that he would give the light and mercurial “‘ Queen Mab,” 
with a skill and manner surpassing any readings of the same to which we had 
oreviously listened. The second, and last series of readings, (at least for the 
prese at), will take place at the same room, this evening, when, we hope, Mr. V. 








A Lament for Bartlemy Fair, 
BY A SHOWMAN, 


Oh! lawk; oh! dear; oh! crimeny me; what a downright sin and a shame, 

‘o try to put down old Bartlemy Fair! I don’t know who’s to blame: 

Whether it’s the west end nobs, or the city folks—confound ’em! I could cry 
with vexation ; “ 

But this I will say, if it’s the latter, they aint fit for their city-wation. 

What is to become of all us poor showmen, as has embarked every penny 

we've got, / 

In learned Le and crocodiles, and sheep with two heads, and wax Thurtells, 

and what not? . 
s werry unfair to make us an exception to the general rule of the nation ; 

You orts to consider our wested rights, as free-born Britons, and allow us “‘a 

compensation.” ; * 
ioae oh! dear; what is to become of us all, from Mister Wombwell 
down to the penny peeps ? 

We're wuss off than the poor silenced muffin-men, or the poor unfortynat forbid- 

to-go-wp-the-chimney sweeps! 

[t's fine talking, taking to other businesses; and going out as lackeys and ser- 

vants, ifegs! ; 4 

Who, d’ye think, would take, as lady’s maid or nurs’ry governess, poor Miss 

Biffin, without either arms or legs? , : 
And what great duchess or countess would like to have walking behind her, in 
Regent-street 
With . poten ‘head and long cane, poor Thomas Short, the Lincolnshire 
iwarf, as measures only three feet? .. 
‘what gentleman in the park, driving his cab on a Sunday afternoon, wou 

_ choose ‘ 

Por his tiger, stuck up behind in top boots and white gloves, the Nottingham 

youth, as stands 7 foot 3 in his shoes ! ae 

'e say nothing of the indignity of the thing ; for how is a man to go to submit 

_ to come down : b 

‘rom being a Royal Red-Indian Prince, to nothing but a poor commen-day-labor- 

ing clown? + jet . 

And the Siamese twins, oh! Gemini, they might advertise in the Times for a 
_ _ cent’ry, P : +. book 
Before any merchant weuld take them into his counting-house, to keep his books 

by double entry. : 
And now Mr. Bunn’s given up Drury-lane to Mr. Musard and his French and 
_ German crew, te a 
What is the dancing elephant, and the performing lion, and the acting horses 
and dromedaries to do? - a 
And the poor Albanians, with thelr red eyes and long hair so flowing an 
white ? 


By Jove, such news as this is enough to make every inch of it turn grey in 
And the Indian juggler, poor fellow! neat as imported from the coast of 
ile ay coanil swords and daggers long enough before he’s able to fill 

ee al car ups and downs in this world, it’s said—or, at least, used to 
But «Marshall Mayor” won’t leave so much as @ poor single Up-and-down 
_ one thing I must take the liberty to say, I don’t see why the poor people's 


fairs 

“ould be put down and done away with, while the rich Fancy people are al- 
__, Owed to keep up theirs ; 8 
—_ — for the maralliy, it does seem rather funny to shut up Bartlemy Fair o 
Mondays. 


W 


580 A-bringing up his four little ones (with a drop of blood a-piece) to be only 
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Our br are our homes; and we've nowhere to go to when these are 
ac must recollect that the Learned oe a lord, like the Learned Bacon. 
e rere pig may carry himself off to Newgate market—it is but just over 

way, 

And ms alligator may indulge himself shedding crocodile tears for ever and 
ay: 

The elephant may pack up his trunk ; for Smithfield he must abandon ‘ 

And the mare with seven feet may cut her stick, for she hasn't a leg to 

stand on; 
The wonderful calf with two heads had better pack up his traps and begone ; 
For the Lord Mayor hasn’t no fellow-feeling only for calves with one. 


The — had better go and peck his bowsum somewhere else, and not stop 
ere in such distress, 


pelicans of the wilderness : 


The industrious fleas may hop the twig as soon as they like, for one thing is 
very clear, 


| 





If they aint off of their own accord, the Lord Mayor will soon help ‘em off with 
a flea in their ear ! 


quite keep down my sensations, 

In parting with a hanimal which I have so long looked on almost as one of my | 

own relations ; 

But I shall sell my cicantic puRHAM HEIFER (and so put an end to their noises 

and rows), 

And then—as the next nearest trade—I shall take to Waccination, and go and 
live at Cowes ! London Comic Almanack for 1841. 





The Solitary Thespian Worshipper. 
BY F. L. WADDELL. 


Not a star was seen in the heavens above, 
And the rain fell down in its fury, 

As we hastened along to the spot we love— 
Thy ancestral fane, Old Drury. 


We have ever clung to the “classic ground ” 
With emotions warm and tender, 
Though rival theatres loomed around, 
In their melo-dramatic splendor. 


We pitied a covey, with brow of care, 





Who was hurrying in much faster, 
And we knew by his dollar-ous look and air, 
’Twas the collecting clerk of Aséor. 


For the manager paced the office floor, 
Where a tallow light flared in the socket, 
Asthe treasurer bowed a dun from the door, 
With his hands in his empty pocket. 


Still we thought, tho’ the night was wet and dark, 
That Richings would draw a few in, 
Being stuck up as a séar at the Park, 
n the play of “The Road to Ruin.” | 


In silence we gazed on the solemn scene— 
In the house there was only a rat in— 

So we mused on the days of the elder Kean 
When the crowded pit rose at him. 





| 


| 
| 


At last there came in the lower tier— 
Melpomene should have crowned him— 


With his camblet cloak around him. | 

Erect, he seemed, in his gloomy pride, 
Lone Marius to resemble, 

Till he gracefully threw his robe aside, 
With the air of the great John Kemble. 


Then we had a glimpse of his knowing face, 
And we knew by his upper story, 

’Twas a well-known editor out of place, 
So we left him alone in his glory. 








THE IRISH DRAGOON. 





CHAPTER LXII.—THE DUEL. 


space where the meeting had been arranged for. As we reached this, there- | 
fore, we were obliged to descend from the drag, and proceed the remainder of | 
the way on foot. We had not gone many yards when a step was heard ap- | 
proaching, and the next moment Beaufort appeared His usually easy - 
degagée air was certainly tinged with somewhat of constraint ; and though his | 


soft voice and half smile were as perfect as ever, a slightly flurried expression | 


not completely at ease. He lifted his foraging cap most ceremoniously to sa- | 
lute us as we came up, and casting an anxious look to see if any others were 
following, stood quite still Bt a ; 

“T think it right to mention, Major O'Shaughnessy,” said he, in a voice of 
most dulcet sweetness, ‘‘ that | am the only friend of Captain Trevyllian on 
the ground ; and though I have not the, slightest objection to Captain Baker be- 
ing present, I hope you will see the propriety of limiting the witnesses to tne 
three persons now here.” | 

‘*- Upon my censcience, as far as Iam concerned, or my friend either, we 
are perfectly indifferent if we fight before three or three thuusand. In Ireland 
we rather like a crowd.” ai 

“Of course, then, as you see no objection to my propusition, [ may count up- 
on your co-operation in the event of any intrusion ;—I mean, that while we, up- 
on our sides, will not permit any of our friends to come forward, you will equally 
exert yourself with yours.” 

‘« Here we are, Baker and myself—neither more nor less; we expect no one, 
nor want noone; so that I humbly conceive all the preliminaries you are talking 

will never be required.” 

r- Beaufort siete smile and bit his lips, while a small red spot upon his cheek 
bespoke that some deeper feeling of irritation than the mere careless manner 
of the major could account for, still rankled in his bosom. We now walked on 
without speaking, except when occasionally some passing observation of Beau- 
fort upon the fineness of the evening, or the rugged nature of the road, broke 
the silence. As weemerged from the little mountain pass into the open mea- 
dow land, the tall and soldier-like figure of Trevyllian was the first object that 

resented itself ; he was standing beside a little stone cross, that stood above a 
holy well, and seemed occupied in decyphering the inscription. He turned at 
the noise of our approach, and calmly waited our coming. His eye glanced 
quickly from the features of O’Shaughnessy to those of Baker, but seeming ra- 

idly reassured as he walked forward, his face at once recovered its usual sere- 
nity, and its cold e ive look of sternness. , 

« Allright,” said Beaufort in a whisper, the tones of which I overheard, as 
he Laws his friend. Trevyllian smiled in return, but did not speak. During 
the few moments which passed in conversation between the seconds, I turned 
from the spot with Baker, and had scarcely time to address a question to him, 
when O’Shaughnessy called out, “ Hollo, Baker !—come here a moment.” The 
three seemed now in eager discussion for some minutes, when Baker walked 
towards Trevyllian, and saying something, appeared to wait for his reply. This 
being ebtained, he joined the others, and the moment afterwards came to where 


“Of course I shall make none. Whatever O’Shaughnessy decides for m sl 
am ready to abide by.” “ 

“Well, then, as to the distance,” said Beaufort, loud enough to be heard 
by me where I was standing. O’Shaughnessy’s reply I could not catch, but 
J was evident from the tone of both parties, that some difference existed on 
the point. 

“Captain Baker shall decide between us,” said Beaufort at length, and they 
all walked away to some distance. During all the while I could perceive that 
Trevyllian’s uneasiness and impatience seemed extreme : he looked from the 
speakers to the little mountain pass, and strained his eyes in every direction : 
it was clear that he dreaded some interruption. At last, unable any longer to 
control his feelings, he called out, “ Beaufort, I say, what the devil are we wait- 
ing for now.” 

_ “ Nothing at present,” said Beaufort as he came forward with a dollar 
in his hand. “Come, Major O’Shaughnessy, you shall call for your friend.” 

He pitched the piece of money as he spoke, high into the air, and watched it 
till it fell on the soft grass beneath. 

‘Head for a thousand,” cried O’Shaughnessy, running over and stooping 
down ; “and head it is!” 

“You've won the first shot,” whispered Baker; “for heaven's sake be 


As for myself, I’ve made up my mind what to do; though, of course, I can’t | cool.” 


Beaufort grew deadly pale as he bent over the crown piece,and seemed scarce- 
ly to have courage to look his friend in the face. Not so Trevyllian he pull- 
ed off his gloves without the slightest semblance of emotion, buttoned up his 
well fitting black frock to the throat, and, throwing a rapid glance around, seem- 
ed only eager to begin the combat. 

“ Fifteen paces, and the words ‘ one—two.’” 

“Exactly. My cane shall mark that spot.” 

“Devilish long paces you make them,” said O’Shaughnessy, who did not 
seem to approve of the distance. ‘They have some confounded advantage in 
this, depend upon it,”’ said the major in a whisper to Baker. 

“ Are you ready '” cried Beaufort. 

‘“* Ready—quite ready !” 

“ Take your ground then !” 

As Trevyllian moved forward to his place, he muttered something to his 
friend. Idid not hear the first part, but the latter words which met me were 
ominous enovugh—* for as I intend to shoot him, ’tis just as well as it is.” 

Whether this was meant to be overheard and iptimidate me I knew not, but 
its effect proved directly opposite. My firm resolution to hit my antagonist 
was now confirmed, and no compunctious visitings unnerved my arm. As we 
took our places, some little delay again took place, the flint of my pistol eaptin 
fallen ; and thus we remained full six or twelve seconds steadily regarding eac 
other. At length O’Shaughnessy came forward, and putting my weapon in my 
hand, whispered low, “‘ remember you have but one chance.” 

“You are both ready *”’ cried Beaufort. 

** Ready !” 

‘* Then, one—two.” 

The last word was lost in the report of my pistol, which went off at the in- 
stant ; for a second the flash and smoke obstructed my view: but the mo- 
ment after I saw Trevyllian stretched upon the ground, with his friend kneel- 
ing beside him. My first impulse was to rush over, for now all thought of en- 


| mity was buried in most heartfelt anxiety for his fate; but,.as I was steppin 


forward, O'Shaughnessy called out, “Stand fast boy, he’s only wounded !” an 
the same moment he rose slowly from the ground, with the assistance of his 





A man we thought must revere Shakspeare, | now.’ 





standing—“ to tose for first shot O’Malley. O’Shaughnessy has 
poe that i -oggpae’ the others ; with two crack marksmen, it is 





‘lle they keep open their genteel wild-beast-shows in the Regency Park 


0” Sundays ! 


perhaps the fairest way. I suppose you have no objection ?” 


| friend, and looked with the same wild gaze around him. Such a look I shall 
| never forget ; there was that intense expression of searching anxiety, as though 
he sought to trace the outlines of some visionary spirit as it receded before him : 
quickly reassured as it seemed, by the glance he threw on all sides, his coun- 
tenance lighted up, not with pleasure, but with a fiendish expression of re- 


| vengeful triumph, which even his voice evinced as he called out,—“ It’s my turn 


, 


I felt the words in their full force, as I stood silently awaiting my death 
wound ; the pause was a long one,—twice did he interrupt his friend as he was 
about to give the word, by an expression of suffering, pressing his hand up- 
on his side, and seeming to writhe with torture,—and yet this was mere coun- 
terfeit. 

O'Shaughnessy was now coming forward to interfere and prevent these inter- 
ruptions, when Trevyllian called out in a firm tone, “I’m ready!” The words 
* One, two,” the pistol slowly rose, his dark eye measured me coolly— 





| steadily—his lip curled, and just as I feltthat my last moment of life had ar- 


rived, a heavy sound of a horse galloping along the rocky causeway seemed to 
take off his attention. His frame trembled, his hand shook, and jerking up- 


‘You bear me witness, I fired in the air,” said Trevyllian, turning towards 
O'Shaughnessy, while the large drops of perspiration rolled from his forehead, 


ries O Mla! | Is hi , the ball ed high above my head. 
Charles O’ Mallen, | Sete he weap, eee ene 


and his features worked, as if ina fit. 


“You saw it, Sir,—and you, Beaufort—my friend,—you also—speak! Why 


| will you not speak *” 


“ Be calm, Trevyllian ; be calm, for heaven's sake. What's the matter with 


A small and narrow ravine between two furze-covered hills led to the open) yoy” 


“The affair is then ended,” said Baker, ‘‘and most happily so. You are, I 
hope, not dangerously wounded.” uae 

As he spoke, Trevyllian’s features grew deadly livid, his half-opened mouth 
quivered slightly ; his eyes became fixed, and his arm dropped heavily beside him, 
and with one low fairt moan, he fell fainting to the ground. ae 

As we bent over him, I now perceived that another person had joined our 


t the lip, and a quiet and nervous motion of his eyebrow, bespoke a heart | party; he was a short, determined looking man of about forty, with black eyes 
abou Pp» q party ; a 


and aquiline features. Before I had time to guess who it might be, I heard 
O'Shaughnessy address him as Colonel Conyers. im 

“He ia dying,” said Beaufort, still stooping over his friend, whose cold hand 
he grasped within his own : “poor, poor fellow.” . 

“He fired in the air,” said Baker in a whisper, in reply to a question from 
Conyers ; what he answered, I heard not: but Baker rejoined, “ Yes, I am. 
certain of it. Weall saw it.” 

“Had you not better examine his wound!” said Conyers in 4 tone of sarcas- 
tic irony, I could have almost struck him for. ‘‘ Is your friend not hit—perhaps 

- aoe 199 
-” ; ap 5 O'Shaughnessy, “let us look to the poor fellow now." So say- 
ing, with Beaufort’s aid, he unbuttoned his frock, and succeeded in opening t 
waistcoat ; there was no trace of blood any where, and the idea of inte he 
morrage at once occurred tous. When Conyers, stooping down, pushed me 
aside, saying, at the same time, “your fear for his safety need not distress you 
much, look here.” As he spoke, he tore open his shirt, and disclosed to our 
almost doubting senses a oe of chain mail armour fitting close next the skin, 

d completely pistol proof. 

a poe = deuenhe the effect this sight produced upon us. Beaufort sprang to 
his feet with a bound as he screamed out—rather than spoke— 

‘“No man believes me to have been aware——” “~ 

“No,no, Beaufort, your reputation is very far removed from such a stain, 

id Conyers. 

O'Shanghaeny was perfectly speechless—he looked from one to the — 
as though some unexplained mystery still remained, and only seemed rage 
to any sense of consciousness, as Baker said, “I can feel no pulse at his ae 
—his heart, too, does not beat.” Conyers placed his hand upon his bosom, then 
felt along his ore up an arm,and letting it fall heavily upon the ground, 
ttered, “ he is dead.” 
one — true—no wound had pierced him—the | oom bullet are Fs +“~ 
within his clothes—but some tremendous conflict of his a wi 
snapped the cords of life, and the strong man had perished in his agony. 


CHAPTER LXLl.—NEWS FROM GALWAY. ssid i 
I have but a vague and most imperfect recollection of the events which foi- 
lowed this dreadfel scene ; for some days my faculties seemed stunned and pa- 
ralyzed, and my thoughts clung to the minute detail of the round—the 
about—the mountain path—and most of all, = cry that spoke the 
i ity that verged upon madness. 
ae pahempens “mer ieaena the affair ; and although I have 
been since told that my deportment was calm, and my answers were firm 


| collected, yet I remember nothing of the proceedings. 
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inquiry, through a feeling of delicacy for the friends of 

sou made as brief and as private as possible. 

facts which exonerated me from any imputation 

same day, the court. 
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Jae.  hundréd little plans and devices for making meforget the late 
py event were suggested and practised ; and I look back to that melanc 
period, marked, as it was, by the saddest circum one 


which | received more of truly friendly scat then even my 


i 


“es prosperity boasted. 


hile, therefore, I deeply felt the good part my, friends were performing to- 
wards me, | was still totally A, uited to join ithe bappy curren of their ily 
pleasures and amusements : t gay ard unreflecting ter of O’Shaughnessy; 


the careless merriment of my brother officers jarred upon my nerves, and ren- | 


dered me irritable and excited; and I sought in lonely rides, and unfrequented 


walks, the peace of spirit, that calm reflection and a firm purpose for the future 


rarely fail to leadto. _ — ee 

There is in deep sorrow, a touch of the prophetic. It is at seasons when 
the heart is viewed down with grief, and the spirit wasted with suffering, that 
the veil which conceals the future seems to be removed, and a glance, short 
and fleeting as the lightning flash is permitted us, into the gloomy valley be- 
fore us. , 

Misfortunes, too, come net singly—the seared heart is not suffered to heal 
from one affliction, ere another succeeds it ; and this anticipation of the coming 
evil, is, perhaps, one of the most poignant features of grief—the ever watch- 
ful apprehension—the ever rising question, ““ What next!” is a terture that 
never siceps. : 

This was the frame of my mind for several days after I returned to my duty, 
—a morbid sense of some threatened danger being my last thought at night, and 
my first on awakening. I had not heard from home since my arrival in the 
Peninsula: a thousand vague fancies haunted me now, that some brooding 
misfortune awaited me. My poor uncle never left my thoughts. Was he 
well—was he happy? Was he, as he ever wished to be, surrounded by the 
friends he loved,—the old familiar faces, around the hospitable hearth—his kind- 
liness had hallowed in my memory as something sacred. Oh! could I but see 
his mauly smile, or hear his voice! Could I but feel bis hand upon my head, as 
he was wont to press it, while words of comfort fell from his lips, and sunk into 
my heart! 

Such were my thoughts one morning as I sauntered from my quarters alone 
and unaccompanied, f had not gone far, when my attention was aroused by 
the noise of a mule cart, whose jingling bells and clattering timbers announced 
its approach by the road I was walking. Another turn of the way brought it in- 
to view , and I saw from the gay costume of the driver, as well as a small 
orange flag which decorated the conveyance, that it was the mail cart, with let- 
ters from Lisbon. 

Full as my mind was with thoughts of home, I turned hastily back, and re- 
traced my steps towards the camp. When I reached the Adjutant-General’s 

uarters, | found a considerable number of officers assembled ; the report that 
the post had come was a rumour of interest to all, and accordingly every mo- 
ment brought fresh arrivals, pouring in from all sides, and eagerly inquiring “ if 
the bags hed been opened?” The scene of riot, confusion, and excitement 
when that event did take place, exceeded a!| belief; each man reading his let- 
ter half aloud, as if his private affairs and domestic concerns must in- 
terest his neighbours, amid a volley of exclamations of surprise, pleasure, or oc- 
casionally anger, as the intelligence severally suggested,—the disappointed ex- 
pectants cursing their idle correspondents, bemoaning their fate about remit- 
tances that never arrived, or drafts never honoured, while here and there some 
public benefactor with an* out spread ‘* Times,” or “Chronicle,” was retailing 
the narrative of our own exploits in the Peninsula, or the more novel changes 
in the world of politics, since we left England. A cross-fire of news and Lon- 
don gossip ringing on every side, made up a perfect Babel, most difficult to 
form an idea of. The jargon partook of every accent and intonation the em- 
pire boasts of, and from the sharp precision of the North Tweeder to the broad 
doric of Kerry, every portion, almost every county of Great Britain had its re- 
reper Sor Here was a Scotch paymaster, in a lugubrious tone, detailing to 

is friend the apparently not over welcome news, that Mrs. M‘Elevain had just 
been safely delivered of twins, which with their mother, were doing as well as 
compere Here an eager Irishman, turning over the pages rather thaa reading 
is letter, while he exclaimed to his friend 

“Oh, the devil a rap she’s sent me. The old story about runaway tenants 
and distress notices—sorrow else tenants seem to do in Ireland, than run every 
half year.” 

A little apart, some sentimental looking cockney was devouring a very 
crossed epistle, which he pressed to his lips whenever any one looked at him, 
while a host of others satisfied themselves by reading in a kind of buzzing un- 
der tone, every now and then, interrupting themselves with some broken excla- 
mation as commentary—such as “‘ of course she will !”"—never knew him bet- 
ter !—* that’s the girl for my money !”"—“‘ fifty per cent.—the devil!”—and so 
on. At last, as I was beginning to be weary of the scene, and finding that there 
appeared to be nothing for me, was turning to leave the place, I saw a group 
of two or three endeavouring to spell out the address of a letter. 

* That’s an Irish post-mark, |’ll swear,” said one ; “but who can make any 
thing of thename? It’s devilish like Otaheite—isn’t it?” 

“‘T wish my tailor wrote as illegibly,” said another, ‘I'd keep up a most ani- 
mated correspondence with him.” 

“ Here, O'Shaughnessy, you know something of savage life,—spell us this 
word here.” 

* Show it here—what nonsensc—it’s as plain as the nose on my face !— 
‘ Master Charles O'Malley, in foreigu parts !’” 

A roar of laughter followed the announcement, which at any other time 
— I should have joined in, but which now grated sadly upon my stifled 

eelings 

“Here, Charley, this is for you,” said the major; and added in a whis- 
eat and upon my conscience, between ourselves, your friend, whoever 

e is, has a strong action against his writing-master: devil such a fist ever I 
looked at!” 

One glance satisfied me as to my correspondent. It was from Father Rush, 
my oldtutor [hurried eagerly from the spot, and regaining my quarters, locked 
the door, and with a beating heart broke the seal, and began, as well as I was 
able, to decypher his letter. The hand was cramped and stiffened with age, 
and the bold upright letters were gnarled and twisted like a rustic fence, and 
demanded great jatience and much time in unravelling. It ran thus :— 


“ The Priory, Lady-day, 1809. 





“‘My pear Master Cuar es, 


_ “* Your uncle’s feet are so big and so uneasy that he can’t write, and I am ob- 
liged to take up the pen myself, to tell you how we are doing here since you 
left us. And, first of all, the Master lost the law-suit in Dublin, ail for want of 
a Galway jury ; but they don’t g° up to town for strong reasons they had; and 
the Curranolick property is gone to Ned M‘Manus, and may the devil do him 
good with it Peggy Maher left this on Tuesday ; she was complaining of a 
weakness 3 snes gone toconsult the doctors. I'm sorry for poor Peggy. 

: Owen M‘Neil beat the Sla.terys out of Portumna on Saturday, and Jem, 
they say, is fractured. I trust, it’s true, for he never was good, root nor branch, 
and we’ve strong reasons to suspect him for drawing the river with a net at 
me Sir Harry Boyle sprained his wrist, breaking open his bed-room that he 
ocked when he was inside. The Count and the Master were laughing all the 
evening at him. Matters are going very hard in the county ; the people pay- 
ing their rents regularly, and not caring half as much as they used about the 
Heal gentry and the old families. 

Sn adeten od your birth-day at the Castle in great style, had the militia band in 
Green sae allthetenants, Mr. Janes Daly danced with your old friend Mary 
rao deen beautiful song 7 and was going to raise the devil, but I interfered ; 
yout wiat Na alf the blue drawing-room the last night with his tricks ; not that 
ey toy TheG God preserve him to us. It’s little any thing like that would 
ett ae “ Vy quarrelled with a young gentleman in the course of the 
but ie, d ke he was only an attorney from Dublin, so he didn’t shoot him, 
thes tanec me edin the pond by the people, and your uncle says he hopes 
© Peter di .. ry copy of him at home, as they’ll never know the original. 

Uhby Weds ba ia after you went away, but Tim hunts the dogs just as well ; 
bins é five: saan ul run last Wednesday, and the Lord* sent for him, and gave 
RWied ss Miers mate but, he says, he’d rather see yourself back again than 
where you leaped a near the big turnip field, and all went down to see 
Nose” ever re adger over the sunk fence; they call it ‘ Hammersley’s 
ce Bodkin was at Ballinasloe the last fair, limping about with 


@ stick ; he’s twi ; 
that morning. wice as quiet as he used to be, and never beat any one since 


** Neil i 
aii hia 4 ia b. the cross roads, wants to send you four pair of stockings 
two months sak ae and have a keg of poteen of Barney’s own making this 
ataste: he’s dele hen’ how to send it ; may be Sir Arthur himself would like 
; seaman himself, and one we're proud of too! The Maynooth 


cha i 
will be don, 7 SPRPt Fe country, and making us all uncomfortable, —God's 
Kitty Doolan, had a fine = ae aporen sreunindh bs Senter sine 


Zive a christen; Oy : it’s to be called after you; and your uncle’s to 

ite istening, He bids me teil you todraw on — when oa want money, 
* To seeuré Father : 

he means“ Lord Clear oe any apparent impiety, I must add, that, by the * Lord,” 
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and that there’s £400 ready for you now somewhere in Dublin: I forget the 
and as he’s I don’t like asking him. There was a droll rm down 
here in the summer, that knew you well—a Mr. Webber. The master treated 
him like oA Lord Lieutenant ; had dinner for him, and gave him Oliver 
ii to ride over to Meelish. He is in‘ for the ceck-shooting ; 
for the master likes him greatly. I’m done at last ; for my paper is finished and 
ae ae 80 with every good wish and every good thought, remem- 
old friend, “ Peter Rusu. 

“ Sls Smart and Sykes, Fleet Street, has the money. Father O’Shaugh- 
nessy, hg me ask if you ever met his nephew. If you do, make him 
sing ‘Larry MeHale :’ I hear it’s a treat. 

“* How is Mickey Free going on? There are three decent young women in 
the parish, he promised to marry ; and I suppose he’s pursuing the same game 
with the Portuguese. But he was never remarkable for minding his daties. 
Tell him I am keeping my eye on him. “PR” 

- Here concluded thie 
not help smiling at, yet, upon the whole, I felt sad and dispirited. What I had 
long foreseen and antic was gradually accomplishing ; the wreck of an old 
honoured house ; the fall of a name, once the watchword for all that was 
benevolent and hospitable in the land. The termination of the law-suit I knew 
must have been a heavy blow to my poor uncle, who, every consideration of 
money apart, felt in a legal combat all the enthusiasm and excitement of a per- 
sonal conflict : with him there was little question to whom the broad acres re- 
verted, so much as whether that “‘ scoundrel Tom Bassett the attorney at Ath- 
lone should triumph over us;”’ or ‘‘ MacManus live in the house as master, 
where hia father had officiated as butler.” It was at this his Irish pride took of- 
fence, and straitened circumstances, and narrowed fortunes, bore little upon him 
in comparison with this feeling. 

I could see, too, that with breaking fortunes, bad health was making heavy 
inroads upon him ; and while, with the reckless desperation of ruin, he still 
kept open house, I could picture to myselfhis cheerful eye and handsome smile 
but ill concealing the slow but certain march of a broken heart. \ 

My position was doubly painful ; for any advice, had I been calculated to give 
it, would have seemed an act of indelicate interference from one who was to be- 
nefit by his own counsel ; and, although I had been reared and educated as my 
uncle’s heir, I had no title or pretension to succeed him other than his kind feel- 
ings respecting me. I could, therefore, only look on in silence, and watch the 
painful progress of our downfall without the power to arrest it. 

These were sad thoughts, and came when my heart was already bowed down 
with its affliction. That my poor uncle might be spared the misery which sooner 
or later seemed inevitable, was now my only wish ; that he might go down to 
the grave without the embittering feelings which a ruined fortune, and a fallen 
house bring home to the heart, was all my prayer. Let him but close his eyes 
in the old wainscoated bedroom, beneath the old roof, where his fathers and 
grandfathers have done so for centuries. Let the faithful followers he has known 
since his his childhood stand round his bed: while his fast failing sight recog- 
nises each old and well remembered object, and the same bell which rung its 
farewell to the spirit of his ancestors, toll for him—the last of his race ; and as 
for me, there was the wide world before me, and a narrow resting place would 
suffice for a soldier's sepulchre. 

As the mail cart was returning the next day to Lisbon, I immediately sat 
down and replied to the worthy Father's letter : speaking as encouragingly as I 
could of my own prospects. {dwelt much upon what was nearest my heart, 
and begged of the good priest to watch over my uncle’s healtb, to cheer his 
spirits, and support his courage ; and that I trusted the day was not far distant 
when I should be once more amongst them with many a story of fray and bat- 
tle field to enliven their fire sides ; pressing him to write frequently to me, I 
closed my hurried letter, and, having despatched it, sat sorrowfully down to muse 
over my fortunes. 

CHAPTER LXIV—AN ADVENTURE WITH SIR ARTHUR. 

The events of the last few days had impressed me with the weight of years. 
The awful circumstances of that evening lay heavily at my heart ; and though 
guiltless of Trevyllian’s blood, the reproach that conscience ever carries, where 
one has been involved in a death scene, never left my thoughts. 

For some time previously I had been depressed and dispirited, and the awful 
shock I had sustained broke my nerve and unmanned me greatly. 

There are times when our sorrows tinge all the colourings of our thoughts, 
and one pervading hue of melancholy spreads like a pall upon what we have of 
fairest and brightest on earth. So wasit now: I had lost hope and ambition— 
a sad feeling thet my career was destined to misfortune and mishap, gained 
hourly upon me; and all the bright aspirations of a soldier's glory—all my en- 
thusiasm for the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, fell coldly upon my 
heart; and I looked upon the chivalry of a soldier’s life as the empty pageant of 
a dream. 

In this sad frame of mind I avoided all intercourse with my brother officers— 
their gay and joyous spirits only jarred upon my brooding thoughts—and, feign- 
— I kept almost entirely to my quarters. 

he inactivity of our present life weighed also heavily upon me. The stir- 
ring events of a cainpaign—the march, the bivouac, the picket, call forth a cer- 
tain physical exertion that never fails to react upon the torpid mind. 

Forgetting all around me, I —— of home; I thought of those whose 
hearts [ felt were now turning towards me, and wondered within myself how I 
could have exchanged the home—the days of peaceful happiness there, for the 
life of misery and disappointment I now endured. A brooding melancholy gained 
daily more and more upon me. A wish to return to Ireland—a vague and in- 
distinct feeling that my career was not destined for aught of = and good, 
crept upon me, and I longed to sink into oblivion, forgetting and forgot. 

I record this painful feeling here, while it is still a painful memory, as one of 
those dark shadows that cross the bright sky of our happiest days. Happy, in- 
deed, are they, as we look back to them, and remember the times we have pro- 
nounced ourselves “the most miserable of mankind.”’ This, somehow, is a 
confession we never make later on in life, when real troubles and true afflictions 
assail us —Whether we call in more philosophy te our aid, or that our senses 
become less acute and disceraing, I'm sure I know not. 

As for me, | confess, by far the greater portion of my sorrows seemed to 
come in that budding period of existence, when life is ever fairest and most 
captivating. Not, perhaps, that the fact was really so, but the spoiled and hu- 
moured child, whose caprices were a law, felt heavily the thwarting difficulties 
of his first voyage. While, as he continued to sail over the ocean of life, he 
braved the storm and the squall, and felt only gratitude for the favouring breeze 
that wafted him upon his course. 

What an admirable remedy for misanthropy is the being placed in a subordi- 
nate condition in life. Had I, at the period I write, been Sir Arthur Wellesley 
—had I even been Marshal Beresford, to all certainty I'd have played the very 
devil with his majesty’s forces. —I'd have brought my rascals to where they'd 
have been well peppered. That’s certain. But, as luckily for the sake of hu- 
manity in general, and the well-being of the service in particular, I was mere- 
ly Lieutenant O’Mallev, 14th Light Dragoons—the case was very different. 
With what heavy censure did | condemn the Commander of the Forces in my 
own mind for his want of daring and enterprise. 

Whole nights did I pass endeavouring to account for his inactivity and 
lethargy. Why he did not seriatim fall upon Soult, Ney, and Victor, anni- 
hilate the French forces, and sack Madrid, I looked upon as little less than 
a riddle; and yet there he waited drilling, parading, exercising, and foraging, 
as if we were at Hounslow. Now most fortunately, here agd@in, [ was not Sir 
Arthur. 

Something in this frame of mind, I was taking one evening a solitary ride 
some miles from the camp. Without noticing the circumstance, I had entered 
a little mountain tract, where, the ground being broken and uneven, I dismount- 
ed and proceeded on foot, withthe bridle within my arm. I had not gone far 
when the clatter of a horse’s hoofs came rapidly towards me, and though there 
was something startling in the pace over such a piece of road, I never lifted my 
eyes as the horseman came up, but continued my slow progress onwards, my 
head sunk upon my bosom. 

** Holloa, sir,” cried a sharp voice, whose tones seemed somehow not heard 
for the first tine. I looked up, saw a slight figure closely buttoned up ina blue 
horseman’s cloak, the collar of which almost entirely hid his features; he wore 
a plain cocked hat without a feather, and was mounted upon a sharp wiry look- 
ing hack 

‘“‘ Holloa, sir! what regiment do vou belong to!” 

As | had nothing of the soldier about me, save a blue foraging cap, to denote 
my corps, the tone of the demand was little calculeted to elicit a very polished 
reply ; but preferring, as most impertinent, to make no answer, I passed on 
without speaking 

** Did you hear, sir!” cried the same voice in a still louder key. —‘‘ What's 
your regiment |” 

I now turned round, resolved to question the other in turn; when to my inex- 
pressible shame and confusion, he had lowerd the collar of his cloak, and I saw 
the features of Sir Archur Wellesley. 

‘* Have you not read the geveral order, sir? Why have you left the camp?” 

Now [ had not read a general order, nor even heard one, for above a fort- 
night. So I stammered out some bungling answer. 

a he your quarters, sir, and report yourself under arrest. What’s your 
name t” 

* Jentenant O'Malley, sir.” 

‘Well, sir, your passion for rambling shall be indulged. You shall be sent 
'o the rear with despatches, and as the army is in advance, probably the lesson 





may be serviceable.” So saying, he pressed spurs to his horse, and was out of 
sight ln a moment. 
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LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Straddle, having ensured the assistance of Timoth 
and Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks, made arrangements for Pe cmsemry 
ly laying siege to the purse and person of one Miss Violetta Jilks He | ft 
his oak open for two or three mornings in succession, and convinced all his t de 
men who kindly called upon him, that it would be in his power to pay then se, 
‘little accounts” by the end of term. Under this conviction the p- od t — 
n pin, cape fe seaport wna d orders. oe el 
iss Violetta out every day, she was really fond of i 
rode well. Her figure, too, looked remarkab! ae on roam earagpan! one 
she wore a green veil and a very jaunty black — she appeared m h ing 
er than she was, and might have passed for a good-looking, elegant middl youn- 
lady. Though she varied her rides, and one day visited roodstock and ~m 
ed about the park ; another day sauntered amidst the chaste glades of Bagley 
Wood, then roamed about the grounds of Nuneham, Sapelored over the heights 
villa 
most bull-baitingest and cock-fightingest of villages, as ite Ch haaray Sime 
it—or wandered amidst the wilds of Whichwood Forest—by a ver _— 
chance Mr. Straddle always happened to be riding out.the same road / Hej -” 
ed her as a matter of course, and made himself very agreeable, by inti )oin- 
to her all the finest prospects, and paying her those little attentions which” xe 
articularly agreeable to ladies of a certain age. He was rewarded for hi ~ 
iteness by an invitation to tea, and music in the evening, with his fond he 
Blowhard, and it is needless to say he always accepted the invitation . 

Jilks, who hated riding out with his aunt, got off under a plea that his lect 
required all his time ; and, as his aunt insisted upon two hours a day bein 
ted to poetry and light literature, under her own immediate tutorshi = oe 
at pageondan nephew’s attendance during her rides. 4 _ 

ilks was delighted, and felt very much obliged to Stradd] ; 
take his aunt off hishands. As to her £3000 fn annum, it = to rte 4 “4 
that, but then his father was very rich, and would keep him in flourishin cir. 
cumstances until his aunt died,—which he fancied would not be long first thet 
then all her money would come to him, unless she had a family, which he con 
sidered an impossibility. He twanged his guitar, and strummed at his iene, 
all the morning, and idled away the rest of the day in a most uatiofactory’ man 
ner. After ten o’clock at night, when, with Straddie and Blowhard. he bade 
farewell to his aunt, he indulged in gradually increasing potations of brandy-and- 
water, and acquired a proficiency in smoking, unawed by the threats of Timoth 
Thornback, who, seeing that his influence over “ the young un” was gone wade 
participatea in the creature-comforts provided for und by his master. He nn 
cured himself a stock of pipes and returns, and, whilst his master indulg 
gars in Lis own room, he quietly lighted up his clay in the scout’s closet. 

Jilks, who did not quite like the society of Straddle and Blowhard, whom he 
looked upon as old stagers compared with himself, formed an intimacy with one 
Mr. Rookington, a commoner of his own college ‘This gentleman was the son 
of a clergyman, whokept an endowed grammar-school inthe country. He was 
the eldest of eleven little pedagoguites, and consequently straitened in his means 
At school he displayed a great deal of ingenuity in procuring a greater supply 
of pocket-money than his father could allow him, by taking bribes from the oth- 
er boys not to disclose certain little plots and plans which were laid for robbin 
orchards and henroosts, and introducing excisable articles into the school. He 
would do anything for money, and was ready at all times to take all the pills and 
black doses supplied to the sick-room at sixpence a head, and drink the water- 
gruel afterwards for threepence extra. 

When he came upto Oxford with a small exhibition, and an additional £60 
per annum, which his father endeavoured to allow him by pinching himself and 
his children at home, he looked about him for a victim, upon whom he might 
sponge for those little luxuries in which his own limited income would not allow 
him to indulge. He toadied half a dozen men successfully for a short time; 
but, after he had fed upon them for two or three terms, without hinting at giving 
a return party, they gradually dropped his acquaintance. He was thrown upon 
his own resources, and fared any thing but sumptuously every day, until Mr. 
Jilks came into residence. Rookington was a great physiognomist, and there 
were strong lines indicative of spooney plainly engraved on the ‘‘ mug” of Mr. 
Jilks ; he,therefore, wisely resolved to victimise him to a great extent. He first 
of all scraped an acquaintance with Timothy Thornback, at the stables of the 
Shirt-and-Shotbag, and, by a judicious ani generous bribe of six-penn’orth of 
gin-and-water, obtained from him all the particulars of his master’s habits,tastes 
and peculiarities. Thus furnished with a carte du pays, he called upon and in- 
troduced himself to Mr. Jilks. By assisting him in his lectures, listening with 
profound attention to his musical performances, and paying him the most ful- 
some compliments upon his poetic effusions, he won Mr. Jilks’s heart, and gradu- 
ally withdrew him from the society of Straddle and Blowhard. He kindly 
breakfasted with him every morning, that he might read over his lecture to him ; 

lunched with him, that he might listen to a portion of a new epic poem, which 
was to astonish the world; wined and spent the evening with him, after his re- 
turn from his aunt’s, that he might revel in the sweet sounds of the guitar and 
pianoforte, for which instruments he professed an excess of admiration when 
played upon by such very skilful hands as those of Mr. Jilks. 

The following letter from Miss Jilks to her sister in India,after a three weeks’ 
residence in Oxford, will give the reader an insight into that lady’s opinions of 
things in general, and Mr Straddle in particular : 

“My dearest love, Euphrasia —Separated as we are, I fear for ever, by the 
mountainous and furious billows of the great Pacific Ocean, which my ardent 
imagination depicts to me as far exceeding the highest waves in Chelsea-reach, 
in which my personal safety was once imperilled, in a stormy voyage to Putney- 
bridge—] shudder now as I recall the remembrance of it to my heart of hearts— 
the only means of communicating to you the mutabilities of my earthly careerus 
by sending you a line across the line, by the packet-ship Dontcareadam, Captain 
Bungalow, teak-built and copper-fastened. 

“Your eldest son and heir, Byron Scott Montgomery, having completed his 
incipient educational exercises, under the care and tuition of several respectable 
reverend gentlemen in succession (some of whom, my dearest love, I regret to 
say, wished to transfer their attentions from him to myself, in order, I suppose, 
that I might have the benefit of clery in the management of my property,) | 
deemed it right that he should participate in those professional advantages which 
the universities alone can confer. I have selected Oxford as the scene of his 
future honours and distinctions in preference to Cambridge. Oxford is more clas- 
sical, and at Cambridge so much time is taken up in drawing out all sorts of Chi- 
nese-puzzie-like figures, with all the letters of the alphabet at the corners of 
them, that I am convinced it must cramp a genius in which the poetic and imagl- 
native hold despotic sway. Though Byron Scott Montgomery is musical, I do 
not see the necessity for his learning conic sections that be may be able to de- 
fine the ‘ music of the spheres ;’ and triangles are only required in a full orches. 
tral band. He is, I am happy to say, unaddicted to sporting propensities, and 
therefore cares nothing for triggernometry. By the advice of the last of his 
seventeen reverend tutors I have entered him (such, my dearest love, is the cor- 
rect term, like ‘ entering’ a horse for a plate) at St. Peter's College, Oxford, 288 
gentleman-commoner, a rank that confers upon him many advantages; among 
the rest that of paying double fees and double battels—that is, his tavern bills 
for eating and drinking—and wearing two silk gowns, one of which, the dress 
gown, is very like a parish clerk's, in London, with a lot of silk tassels about 't, 
and a trencher-cap, covered with pure black silk- velvet. , 

“T confess, my dearest love, that I found many things in Oxford diametrically 
opposed to my preconceived notions of college matters. On iy arrival at St. 
Peter's, I inquired for the lady of the establishment, and was told that the sla 
tutes forbade any such appointment. The principal being a céliba/, modesty 
would not permit my calling upon him; I therefore wrote him a ote, 2nd, after 
I had established myself in convenient lodgings which I did in a few hours, 
through the agency of my faithful and prudent servant, Timothy,—my fideli, # 
I call him—{who got them for six guineas a week, and ten shillings the maid) I 
was called upon by the Bursar,—a eort of house steward and groom of thecham™ 
bers,—a very gentlemanly man, who says he's very fond of turtle, and East [o- 
dia preserves and pickles (you had better send some over to him as it may for: 
ward Byron Scott Montgomery’s views in getting the Newdigate prize,) and who 
kindly favoured me with an introduction to a bedmaker, and pointed out to me # 
set of vacant apartments. 

“«T went down to college with Byron Scott Montgomery, and inquired for the 
bedmaker of No. 9 staircase, expecting to see a nice, nurse-like, middle-9g% 
respectable woman ; but even in this department females are prudentially (°F 
bidden by the statutes—and I was presented to a masculine bedmaker, $'* feet 
high, looking much better adapted for the laborious duties of a porter oF -_ 
man, than the gentler ones of shaking up feather-beds and emptying slops- 
was very civil, however, and showed me up tothe vacant rooms. Oh: my 
dearest Euphrasia, you have heard of ‘ ready-furnished apartments’ being aA 
ble places, but you cannot form the minutest conception of the horribiliues © 
furnished apartment in a college. There was not a table, chair, sofa, or ere ’ 
that had not some of it members mutilated. The carpet was the holiest 0} 8 
the holy ones I ever saw. The hearth-rug perforated with red-hot poker : 
fender jammed flat in front, the looking-glass smashed, and the crockery '° 
most dilapidated state. Timothy, I am happy to say, undertook to dispose 
the old furniture to the greatest advantage : indeed he succeeded in getting 
ils. for it, and has made the place habitable for 150/., which he tells me, 18 
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young man, who would have shed a deal of blood in 


ave no 
little income to my dear ne 


my nephery conducts himsel 


revel—I shall willingly sacrifice myself upon the altar of lonely celibacy. Mr. 


Blowhard is also another of our intimates, and, though not so poetically grand, 
nor so personally interesting as Mr. Straddle, is by no means a despicable speci- 


meu of adoiescency. 


“‘T ride out every day with Timothy and Mr. Straddle, who, by the merest 
chance, rides out at the same hour and along the same roads, and is kind enough 
to join ne and point out the beauties of the ruralities through which we canter. 
Oh! Euphrasia! if you could but hear how energetic he is in his descriptions,and 
see how well he sits his horse—a goose-rumped dark bay, with a short dock— 
you would be delighted. Byron Scott Montgomery, | am sorry to say, is a vile 
rider.—QOh! if he would but take a lesson from Mr. Straddle! 

‘‘{ have consented to join Mr. Straddle and his friend in a party to Nuneham 
—a delightfully-retired and unmolested spot, on the banks of Isis—the river 
which flows near Oxford, navigable for coal-barges and small craft—this very 
day, and must therefore close my epistolary correspondence. Tim is going with 
us to wait at table; and I think his presence must prevent all calumnious innu- 
endoes ; but alas! ‘be thou as chaste as ice’—you know the rest; nobody 
knows me up here—and it’s of no consequence.—Adieu, my dearest Euphrasia ! 
I bear the creaking of Straddle’s boots on the stairs, and can only find time to 
assure you of the everlasting affection of your sister. 

: “ Viotetra Jivks. 

‘P.S. It is not Straddle after all—only Timothy in a pair of his left-off 
boots—which accounts for the concordance of the creakings. Tim is come to 
say the gondola waits for me, and to ask if I can eat pigeon-pie and cold lamb 
and salad. Dear Straddle ! how very kind and thoughtful :he is. I dote on 
pigeon-pie, which he poetically terms ‘ dove tart.’ Loe es 

Before he accompanies the party to Nuneham, I must beg the reader to pe- 
ruse another letter, which Mr. Jilks is writing to the last of his seventeen tu- 
tors, at his particular request : 

‘‘ My dear Sir, I sit down and take up my pen as you requested ‘ne, to tell 
you how I got over the examination, previous to my matriculation. It was not 
near so severe as you led me to expect ; for the moment I told the Dean I was 
to enter as a gentleman-commoner, he said he was sure I should do very well, 
shut the book, and never asked me a single question, except whether I thought 
of taking an honorary degree ; which I think I shall, as it’s very complimentary 
and convenient. I have got very comfortable rooms, now they are new furnish- 
ed, but don’t like getting up to chapel in the morning ; and if I go in the eve- 
ning—and I must go to one or the othei—I am apt to go to sleep, which is 
a sconce. I have got introduced to twonice men enough, only they are as old 
as yourself—Mr. Straddle and Mr. Blowhard. The former, I think, is doing a 
bit of strong courtship to my aunt, who is old enough tu be his mother; but 
I don't care about that, as it keeps her attention off me, and I’m not obliged to 
ride out with her every day, with Tim behind us; and can smoke my cigar and 
drink my brandy-and-water in quiet with my friend Rookington, who, though I 
have not introduced bim to my aunt, for he says he don’t like old harridans, is 
worth two Straddles and half-a-dozen Blowhards. He’s got more discrimination 
than any man I ever met with; he sees and appreciates my talents, and ac- 
knowledges my superiority in poetic and musical acquirements. He’s so fond 
of hearing me play, that he smokes half-a-dozen cigars every night, while he 
listens to me ; and has made Tim quite of his way of thinking, and has induc- 
ed him to take a pipe in the scout’s room to listen to me also. 

‘I have got the greater part of my poem ready to send in for the Newdigate 
prize. Rookington, who reads it as it progresses at luncheon every day, says it 

is beautiful and must be successful. I have no doubt of his judgment being 
correct ; but, as two heads are always better than one, pray read it and give 
me your opinion upon it. Don’t correct or alter it, as every author must know 
his Own meaning best. The passages which strike you as particularly good, you 
can score underneath with a pencil. [am just going on the water with Strad- 
dle, who has invited aunt Vi and myself to a party at cold meat at Nuneham ; 
and I mean to take Rookington and my guitar to amuse them on the road— 
that is, the river. Yours very truly, 
“B.S. M. Jivxs. 

“PS. Return the MS. of prize poem by return of post, and make the pen 
cil-marks quite plain.” 

As Tim wrote home to his wife by the same post, it will be as well for the 
reader to see his opinions of “life in Oxford.” 

‘My Dear missus t, i Havunt rote To yu sunce i bin Here, for Fere of not 
havin nuthin satisfaktery to Send inside of It. I rite now Becosi ave Skraped 
Up 20 pound, And anh in a single not, number 5,440 ; and If this letter ne- 
ver cums tu you Send Up to london to the bank, & ave It stoped pamint. I maid 
pritty good thing Of yung master’s ferniter: i got seven pun Ten For the old, 
And An ice dosure Of twenty five pursent out of The new, which is verv an- 
sum; & i maks tu pund teno wik Out of marm Viletty’s logins ; & i wud ave 
sent you more munney, but things is so dere in Oxford, & i ave bin forsed To 
by apare of nu butes, with wite tops, As broun uns Is kwite Out of fashin, and 
tu pare of doskins, wich Is deer yu no; & i shud a maid A deal of munney on 
the old sistum, only i was kotched out at It by wun mister straddle, oose got My 
list of caritabul objics, and menesto marry My missus; and if 1 Interfere, he 
sais he will impose all My expusishuns, & ave me kwartersesshund for A brich 
of Trust; and if It wer only him, ishudnt kare, but There wer wun mister 
bloard, a friend of hisun, as herd me kunfess all my Trix upon missus, & drink 
the brandy & warter; and He swares If i split, as He'll turn King’s Heavy 
dunce agin me, so i’m In a clef stik. ; 

‘‘i like Oxford onkimmon, but aint maid So much munney by my nolidge of 
hocflesh as I thorti shud; for bless you, missus t, they is just as wide awake 
as yu can't kunseave, and wen they bets, It aint munney but drink ; and as i 
ave got kartblansh, as Marm Viletty calls as much beer asi like, In the but- 
try, 1 seldum bets. Master biron scot mungumry kums It very strong now With 
grog & segars, as mister straddle ave bin, & informed him all about the list of 
caritadul objecs, & henever mind me now, as he noes J darnt split, & he’s got a 
yung man as egs him on, & drinks, eats, & smoakes at his xpense every day, 
And all day, and i helps him. ; 

“ The college survints is very nice men, and onkummin fond of bere ; But it 
korsts um nothin, as they chork It upto there masters. I rides out every da 
with missus, & as a shillin for telling mister straddle wich way she mins to go ; 
and He jines her, & i rides behine, wile He gammons hur. 

‘ime just goin to a plase kalld nuneum, to wate at tabul, or rather grassplat, 
88 we're to feed of the grown, andhave wot Miss Viletty calls a dijinnay ally 
Foursheet ail frisky. If mister staddle marys missus, i've no doubt he’ll stan 
sumthin hansum,é& then I sets up in the public line, As my privat spekillayshuns 
wont Be wurth nuthin. there’s lots of gals about, But upon my word and ho- 
nor as a gentlimun, inever even luks at um. ; 

_ “giv my love to the littul ones, and rite to me At Mister rakestrors, shirt & 

shotbag, in sun peter’s strit, Oxford; And bliv Me, 
“Yur feekshunhate husban, TIMY. THORNBACK. 

“Pe. kip a sharp i upon old tunbelly, as kips the gotes, and the moment 
he’s ded, arx old worts, the gret brewr, for the rifusel of the hous, & ile lay in a 

stock of trickle & mulasses, redy to fisik his bere.” 3 
As soon as Timothy had finished his letter, and put it into the post-office with 
Miss Violetta’s epistle to her sister, and Mr. Jilks’s to his late tutor, it was quite 
ume forhim to be ready to convey the hampers which contained the mate- 
nals for the feed al fresco to the house-boat. Mr. Straddle had at first intend- 
ed to hire a four-oared cutter, with an awning to it, and pull Miss Violetta down 
‘oNuneham ; but, after a little consideration, he gave up the notion, recollect- 
ing his proneness to puffing and perspiring when subjected to any violent exer- 
cise. He thought, too, that during the pull he should have no op- 
portunity of saying sweet things to his fair friend, even if he had breath enough 
‘ spare without being overheard by the rest of the party. He therefore hired 
What is called a house-boat, which Miss Vi chose to call a gondola, and by put- 
‘ng Tim to con, and Blawhard to steer her, and persuading Jilks to “ strike 
‘he light guitar” in the stern, and Rookington to “ light the light cigar, 
‘nd listen to him, he contrived to get a quiet ¢ée-d-téte inside with Miss Jilks 
all the way down. Their conversation which it would be a breach of con- 

dence to repest, was only interrupted by a little interesting timidity on the 
it of the lady, when passing through the perils of Iffley and Sandford pound- 
i0CKs, 

The motion of the water caused the boat to roll a little, and Miss Jilks, pure- 

Y ftom fear of being drowned, clung to Mr. Straddle for support, who bravely 
veld her in his arms until the danger was over. Of course he was rewarded 
‘°r the immense risk he ran, by the warm thanks and still warmer looks of the 





dear unsophisticat 
Scott Montgomery has been most providently felicitous, I had caret y es 
neous notion that all the students were, like himself, ‘ children of larger growth,’ 
as the poet says; but, 1 assure you, many of them are men grown, and 
very fine young men too, as faras 1 am a judge. Mr. Straddle is a very 
good specimen of the class; but then, he hes been in the army, and is a brave 
, é ) his country’s defence, only 
he has never had an opportunity of doing so since the peace was proclaimed— 
whieh is very unfortunate! He, however, has given up the army for the more 
peti  sarcigg of the church militant. He is reading for orders and, | 
oubt, will be one of the firmest pillars of our ecclesiastical edifice. 
Byron Scott Montgomery is lucky in making his acquaintance. His attentiens 
to me are very pleasing, and, were it not that I have devoted myself and my 
w,I might be inclined to listen to the professions 
of profound esteem uttered by Mr. Straddle (who is really a good-looking man- 
ly man), and exchange a single life for the joys of wedlock ; but as long as 
ne aself in the correct way he is now doing—abstemiously 
a all those little indulgences and excesses in which other young men 








The spirit of the Tunes. 
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{ady, who permitted him to keep his arm round ber waist, in case of the boat’s 
They arrived safely at the cottages of Nuneham, and were welcomed by old 
Franklin, the retired i eeper, in his deer-skin cap, and ushered into the 
round-house, which a cad, who had been sent down early in the morning for the 
express purpose, had secured ome them. 
were not man e at Nuneham, as Straddle had purposely s@lected 
the day of a fight A a Ta Perkins and the Sailor-boy. ich ‘le knew 
would attract the under graduates. The towns-p2ople of Oxford and Abingdon, 
was aware, seldom ventured to visit the place, until all the men were gene 
down. Champagne, after a long and strong pull, is apt to be too exciting; and 
there have been instances of its stimulating its consumers to commit little 
irregular rudenesses among the fair bourgeoises and their mercantile escorters. 
hile Timothy was preparing the collation, Blowhard whipping for chubs un- 
der the island, and Jilks twanging his everlasting guitar, to the mingled annoy- 
ance and amusement of the few visiters assembled on the rustic bridge, and his 
crony pretending to be absorbed in delight, but really admiring the flavor of his 
Havanna, Straddle took a delightful stroll—leisurelv though, for it winded him 
—up Carfax Hill. There he halted to recover his breath, and permit Miss 
Jilks to do the same, and admire the fine view of Oxford. A tip to the gardener 
procured them a sight of the private gardens, and a delicate bouquet of the 
choicest flowers, which Violetta permitted Mr. Straddle to fix in the band which 
clasped her delicate waist. Another tip gained for them access to the house 
and pictures; and there Mr. Straddle, who had been getting up “the dictionary 
of painters ” all the morning, displayed such a wonderful knowledge of the style 
and names of the great masters, as filled Miss Jilks with admiration, and perfectly 
annihilated the housekeeper, who had got up all the subjects and their illustra 
tors so completely by rote, that, if she missed one picture, she was thrown out, 
my she went back to the one nearest the door, and recovered the thread of her 
escriptive powers. 
“Oh! Mr. Straddle,” cried Miss Jilks, looking ecstatic, ‘‘do look at that 
splendid marine landscape !” 
“That, mum,” said the housekeeper, ‘is a shipwreck by—” 
” he go of course,” said Straddle ; ‘he is certainly inimitable in ship- 
wrecks.” 
“And there again ! said Miss Jilks, ‘do look at those lovely young ladies, who 
must feel very chilly from being so lightly clad.” 
“ Those, mum, is the four seasons, by—” 
“Thompson,” said Straddle. ‘‘ Thompson's Seasons are too notorious to need 
description.” 
“That ere, mum,” continued the housekeeper, in a harry to get through her 
ston oe Aa draw the next party, “is meant to riprisent one of the heathen fa- 
es, it’s by—” : 
“Gay, undoubtedly. Gay’s fables, my dear Miss Jilks, you know to be 
worth looking at. The chiaroscuro is brilliant in the extreme,” said Straddle, 
rotary telescope with his two fists, and pretending to examine the Ru- 
ens critically. 
“This ere to the right, mum, is a pictur of still life—a mouse, a nibbling of 
= ane looks as natural as natural can be; and the cheese itself is much 
admired—it’s by Parme—” 

‘* Parmesan,” said Straddle, ‘‘his cheeses are universally admired.” 

‘* Parmegiano, we calls him,” said the housekeeper. | 
It’s all the same,”’ said Straddle, ‘that’s his name in Germany—his native 
country—here we call him Parmesan, for brevity’s sake.” 

“T know nothing of that ere, sir,” said the housekeeper. ‘It mought be 
true, and it moughtn’t. That re-markible tall gentleman in black, with a death’s 
head between his fistesses, is Amblet the Prince of Dunkirk, by—” 

“* The immortal Charles Young,” said Straddle. 

“Young?” said Miss Vi., “I thought Young was celebrated for acting the 
part, not for painting it.” 

“Why, my dear Miss Violetta,”’ said Straddle after coughing six times, and 
blowing his nose thrice, ‘Young, was an actor, certainly—a regular tip-top- 
sawyer in his—his—dear me—histrionics ; but then what actor can excel unless 
he can paint characters to the life? eh! my dear Miss Violetta'—this fully ac- 
counts for the—the—little—” 

The housekeeper fortunately relieved Mr. Straddle’s confusion, by informing 
the party that her “compartment terminated there ;” and showing them out, 
with a profound courtesy, hurried off to repeat her catalogue to a fresh com- 
pany. 

During their walk back to the round-house, which Miss Jilks christened ‘* the 
rotunda,” Straddle said but little, though he sighed loudly and frequently, and 
pressed the arm which hung on his rather amopyesiy and vigorously. He wisely 
reserved his ecstacies until the champagne should have furnished him with a 
o-" copious flow of words, and removed any little remnants of reserve from 
the fair one’s bosom. 

“Glad you be come, mum,” said Tim, who was standing on the grassplot, 
wiping a bottle of champagne with a napkin, and hissing to the motion, as if he 
was rubbing down a horse, “ for Master Byron’s so precious hungry, and says 
if you don’t move your old stumps a little livelier, he’s blowed if he don’t pitch 
into the pies by hisself.”” 

‘“‘ Timothy ! my Fidelio !”’ exclaimed the horror-struck Miss Jilks, “‘ Mr. Byron 
Scott Montgomery never sent me such a message as that ?”’ 

“Why, it worn’t disactly a message,” replied Tim, ‘it wor more of the nater 
of a observatin.” : 

“Which you ought not to have repeated, sirrah! you are impertinent, and 
shock the delicate auricles of your mistress by your vulgarity; begone, sirrah, 
and get dinner ready,” said Straddle, looking kickingly at Tim. 

Tim iooked sulky, and muttered something about ‘‘ not having a master yet,” 
and went on very leisurely rubbing down the bottle. , 

Straddle turned quietly round to Miss Jilks, and said, loudly enough for 
Tim to hear him, “By the by, my dear Miss Violetta, I have a little list of 
charitable objects-——” 

Tim tue round, and winking deprecatingly at him, assured him the dejin- 
nay ally foursheet was quite ready and waiting ; he then seized his mistress by 
the arm, almost pushed her into the cottage, and commenced clattering the 
plates and knives and forks, and nudging Mr. Straddle every time he passed him, 
as a hint not to expose him to his mistress. 

Though the dinner was not such a spread as Mr. Straddle would have felt 
bound to set before his beloved, had he entertained her in his own rooms, or at 
an hotel, yet the college cook had done his duty by the cold lamb and pigeon- 
pie; and the appetite which invariably attends upon pic-nic-ery, made every 
viand appear doubly delicious. Though the conversation did not flow very ra- 
pidly—for the males were too hungry, and the females too happy to talk—yet 
the champagne did. Tim, by Mr. Straddle’s instructions, kept perpetually pop- 
ping cork after cork, and filling the glasses as speedily as they were emptied. 

+ Shere body, of course, challenged the lady, and Straddle, as cidevant militaire, 
convinced her of the impropriety of ever refusing a challenge ; and expiated at 
length on the superiority of the wine ‘‘of his own importing,” as his own inor- 
dinate appetite would allow him to do. Thus urged, Miss Jilks, as she express- 
ed it, ‘‘quaffed the bubbling ambrosia! nectar,” which had been reluctantly sent 
from Scott's cellars ‘“ on tick ” that very morning, wrapped up in whity-brown 
paper. Blowhard backed his friend in all his assertions as to the genuineness 
and authenticity of the importation, and drank largely himself, to prove the truth 
of the assertion. Rookington never “threw away achance”’ himself; and, un- 
der the pretence of making Timothy attentive to Mr. Byron Scott Montgome- 
ry’s glass, got his own filled twice to every body else’s once. 

When the dinner was over, and Miss Jilks had taken two or three glasses of 
champagne (for Mr. Straddle would not allow her to profane her lips with port, 
insinuating that champagne alone was suited to ladies and angels, cherubs and 
seraphs), she proposed a gentle stroll by herself, whilst the gentlemen took their 
wine. To this Mr. Straddle could not listen, but insisted on joining her, look- 
ing exceedingly reproachful at her for os that he could prefer wine to 
“woman, lovely woman,” and winked at Blowhard, as much as to say, “ all 
right.” : 
afer wandering about the woods for some time, during which Straddle talk- 
ed an immensity of twaddle about poetry, painting, and music, but with such 
velubility and obscurity ef utterance that Miss Jilks could not by any possibility 
detect his ignorance or deny any of the opinions he advanced, he led her into a 
neat arbour which overlooks the fair city of Oxford, the winding Isis, and its 
banks for many miles. The arbour, like a pistol-case, was only made to hold 
“a pair;” and Miss Jilks complained of the heat, and gracefully threw back her 
green veil, and looked warm and languishing at Mr. Straddle, exclaiming, 
“Heigho! I feel—I feel—very—very—faint.” 
“My dearest Violetta,” cried Straddle, clasping her in his arms, “ recline on 

” 
Mies Vi obediently did as she was bidden, and, as her hand fell upon his shoul- 
der, he applied his lips to one of their le itimate uses, and imprinted a series of 
kisses upon the lady’s, whieh lasted till the faintness left her, which it did at last 
—going off like a lucifer-match, with a loud “smack.” ; ; 

“ You feel better, I trust, my dear Violetta,” said Straddle, still keeping her 

“tight in hand.” wisi temic aie 
a Dk! much better—but faint—very faint still,” replied Miss Vi. 
Mr. Straddle, finding the previous dose had bettered the condition of * rd 
tient, and taking her reply to mean repetatur haustus, administered a per Mi J 
tion, a little more powerful than the first, which proved so reviving t ry aat 
Vi sprung from the physician’s arms, dropped her green veil, and cried, 
Mr. St te ! den’t !” ool . h be “ well 
Mr. Straddle knew enough of medicine to know that it ought to be “ we 
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shaken when taken,” and struggled to keep possession of his fair patient, in 


which, after several little “don’ts—pray don'ts—how can yous,” and other usu- 
| als on such occasions, he yotiely succeeded. Miss Vi aliowed him to support 
her in his arms, but kept en veil down as closely as the green curtain is, 
_ kept between a couned) and the farce. 
| _ Straddle, after keeping the lady and his tongue quiet for some minutes: 
thought it a seasonable moment to burst ont into ecstacies. 

“My dearest Violetta! this is what I call happiness—felicity! here is every 
thing to delight the eye and the heart! the loveliest of her lovely sexin my 
arms, and the prettiest view possible in my eye! only observe—to the right, a 
view of Oxford, that classical abode of dons and duns—to the left, Abi on 
famed for sacking and smockfrocks—directly opposite to us, the park af Rede 
ley and its neat farmhouse—the very picture of rural felicity—with a-valuable 
heap of manure within a few yards of its door! Oh, Miss Violetta! as Cicero 
says in his ‘ Art of Love ’— 

* How happy could I be with eithe; 
I forget the Latin words—but that’s the sentiownt—and a very happy remark 
it is,” 

“Very! singularly happy!” said the fair Jilks, sighing profoundly. 

“Oh!” continued Straddle, bending his arm, and nearly squeezing the breath 
out of Miss Vi’s taper waist, “with such a home as that, and ,aarried to the 
woman of my heart, how happily could I live !” 

“Congeniality of souls !” said Miss Vi. 

‘Make our own butter and cheese,” said Straddle. 

‘‘ Moonlight walks !” said the lady. 

‘Kill our own mutton,” said the gentleman. 

** Delightful wanderings by the river’s brink every evening !” cried Miss Jilks. 

‘‘ Fresh eggs and butter every morning !” said Straddle. 

“ Be all in all to each other,” said Miss Vi.— 

“**The world forgetting—by the world forgot " ” 

“Yes,” said Straddle, “and brew our own beer! What a perfect picture of 
happiness !—Oh! my dear Violetta! you must have observed the inward fame 
which is consuming my vitalities! it cannot have burnt unseen by you—take 
pity on me, and kindly clap an extinguisher on the combustibles, by confessing 
that the fire has communicated with the premises of your heart, and that you're 
not insured against its effects in any office.” 

“Town Iam not insured, Mr. Straddle,” sighed Miss Vi; “but show me 
the policy—the policy of "— 

‘‘D—n the policy, marm!” said Straddle, energetically ; let me seize the 
premium. Be mine, Violetta! let us join our little all together, and live but 
for each other, on a plain joint and a pudding every day.” 

‘ Tempting offer!” cried Miss Jilks, wiping away a tear with a handsomely- 
bordered cambric ; but I must not—dare not consent. I have, from the purest 
motives of sisterly affection, devoted myself and my little property to the wel- 
fare of my musical, philosophical, and poetical nephew, Byron Scott Montgome- 
ry Jilks. For his sake I have refused the plighted vows of the Rev. or. 
Fribble, Frobble, Frumps, and Dumps, with many other reverends too numerous 





to mention! and for him I must sacrifice you—even you—my only military, 
academic passion! oh! oh! oh!” 

Miss Vi became hysterical, and kissed Straddle twice during the fit ; a com- 
pliment he returned with interest, and renewed the attack thus : 

‘* But if your nephew should prove unworthy of so noble 4 sacrifice’? if he 
should be secretly indulging in those little excesses so degrading to himself and 
disgusting to you '—if he > ta drink, smoke, sing improper songs! would you, 
in that case, consent to live a life of single misery, and give your money to one 
who would waste it on spirituous liquors and tobacco ?” 

“Never!” exclaimed Miss Jilks, ‘never! but there are no hopes of that! 
he’s all perfection.” 

“fs he?” said Straddle, rising rather suddenly, and adjusting Violetta’s dress 
—‘* Come and see.” 

He relied contidently upon the exertions of his friend Blowhard, which were 
to be used during his absence, and he found that his confidence had not been mia- 
placed. Just as he descended the gravel-walk which leads round the back of 
the round-house, with Miss Jilks leaning on his arm, he heard Byron Scott 
Montgomery, the nephew for whom she had refused the Reverends Fribble, 
Frobble, Frumps, and Damps, cum ceteris paribus, and who was “all perfec- 
tiun,” singing, in a loud drunken voice, a very improper song. 

“Oh! Mr. Straddle—’tis—’tis his voice,” screamed Violetta. 

“Come along, madam,” said Straddle ; and, jerking her round the corner of 
the cottage, presented to her astonished eyes Mr. Byron Scott Montgomery, 
with a cigar in his mouth, anda very large tumbler of brandy-and-water in his 
hand ; his upper lip was covered with mustaches of burnt cork, and his head 
with his hat set on crosswise, the crown being crushed down nearly as flat as @ 
pancake. His friend, Mr. Rookington, was placed with his back in a eorner, 
and propped up with two chairs, incapable of doing anything but retaining his 
cigar between his teeth. Tim was sitting on the ground with the brandy- 
bottle between his legs, and a pipe between his lips, very nearly as tipsy as his 
master. 

“That strain again,” said Blowhard, when he saw Straddle and Miss Jilks 
were near enough to hear the melody. 

“No,” said Jilks, hiccuping, ‘‘no, it’s your turn next—I—I—feel rather 
queer: Tim, sone brandy—besides, that old cat of an aunt of mine will be tod- 
dling back soon; she’s fool enough to think I never smoke—never have my 
grog or my eh !—she’s a fool—an old fool, ain’t she ? she’s lots of tin, though, 
and I’m to have it all. ‘Tim, some’ more brandy !—I’m to have every infernal 
coin she’s worth in the world—hurraaah !” 

‘“‘ Not one farthing!” screamed Miss Jilks; ‘‘ Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks, 
you've alienated my affections for ever. Mr. Straddle lead me away |” 

‘You be bothered, you old cat!” cried Jilks, as Straddle carried his aunt 
away, half-fainting, into the house-boat. ‘Come, Blowhard ; Rvokington, my 
boy, let’s have a bumper to drink perdition to all old harridans !—three glasses 
of grog, Tim, and make them strong. And as for Straddle——” 

‘What of him, sir?” inquired Blowhard, seeing that individual had returned 
for Miss Jilks’s reticnle, in which were her salts; “‘ what of him, sir?” 

‘‘ He’s a poverty-strack, meddling, money-seeking, circumventing hypocrite, 
and I’ll expose hin.” said Jilks, intending to thump the table, but missing it, 
and hitting Tim on the head. 

“You will recollect this insult, Mr. Blowhard,” said Straddle, coming 
forward. 

‘ Certainly,” said Blowhard. 

“And you, Mr. Rookington.” Rooky hiccupped assentingly, which was all 
he could do. ‘Mr. Jilks,” continued Straddle, “‘ you shall hear from me to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘You be bothered,” said Jilks, courageously, ‘‘ and that ugly old methodis- 
tical cat of an aunt of mine too.” 

‘‘ Blowhard,” said Straddle, ‘put those two beasts into the bows of the boat, 
and let Tim keep guard overthem while you steer us up.” 

After some strong struggles and positive refusals to moye, on the part of Mr. 
Jilks, in which he was backed by Rookington, who declared he had not “* had his 
whack out,” Tim, who had deposited the hampers on board, and signalled the 
horse-driver, returned to the round-house, and caught his young master round the 
waist. He then tucked him gizzard-fashion under his arm, and carried him off 
to the boat. In spite of several spiteful kicks on the shins, he got him to the 
side uf the river, where he deposited him on the grass. He then spat upon his 
hands, as all operatives do when about to undertake any unwonted exertion, and, 
catching him by his coat-collar with one hand, and sit-down-upons with the 
other, hoisted him into the bows. Unluckily for the instrument, but luckily for 
himself, Mr. Jilks fell upon his guitar, which was crushed as flat asa crumpet, 
and gave out a last sad sound, which harmonized remarkably with its master’s 
feelings, and the grunt by which he expressed them. Rookington was deposited 
by the side of his friend by Blowhard, who then took his station at the helm. 

Straddle, who was inside with Miss Violetta, had not so pleasant a voyage up 
stream as he had anticipated. Miss Jilks, although she allowed him to clasp her 
waist for fear of accidents, was too much hurt by her nephew’s conduct to do 
anything else but complain of it in_the bitterest terms, or to listen to anything 
but indignant observations upon his unworthiness. 

Straddle made violent love once or twice between the heats, but it availed him 
not. Woman-like, Miss Jilks was searching the recesses of her kind heart to 
find some excuse for Byron Scott agers. en Ae conduct—some reason for ex- 
tending to him her gracious pardon, and reinstating him in her good graces. To 
Mr. Straddle’s warm solicitations, that she would “say she was his,” she replied 
‘that she could not,” would not consent to defeat the plans of her whole life 
without giving her dear sister's child an opportunity of explaining his extraor- 
dinary conduct. She was sure he was not in the habit of inculging in vulgar 
excesses ; the heat of the day, the pea - the scene, the motion of the 
boat, must have operated detrimentally to his sobriety.” ; —- 

“But why, my ae Miss Violetta, Ynould he abuse you, his best, his kindest 
friend '” said Straddle. ; 

“Alas! he knew not what he said!” sighed Miss Vi. . ao 

‘“* In vino veritas,’ as Longinus and Mr. Hennekey’s wine vaults say,” ob- 
served Straddle ; “ that is, when a man’s drank, he don't disguise his real senti- 
ments ; and, I’m sorry to say, in his sober moments, my dear Miss Jilks, your 
nephew is in the habit of speaking of you in terms any thing but complimenta- 
ry.” ' at = 
Sy _ Straddle !” cried Miss Vi. 

He calls sou, on my honor,” replied Straddle, “an old cat, an old feminine 


dog, old harridan, and several other disgusting names, for which, if you will but 


confer upon me a martial right to do so, I will call him to a severe account.” 


“T never can believe it,” said Miss Jilks. “The ungrateful wretch, to whom 
I have sacrificed all my best years—” 
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"aid Rookington. i» 3 
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not insult a gentleman with impunity. 
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at, confound her, rene never even let me play with gun- 
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“ But Bhat ye dear friend,” said Rooky, ‘* or you'll be cut for ever.” 

“ But I’m sure to be shot-—Siraddle's military,’’ sai 
the difference between cutting and maiming.” 
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that most probably the pistols would not be 

ta sheet of paper, and apen and ink, before him, 
his property as his heart and good feelings dictated 
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of the previous day and night recurredto him. He 
re holy + to use the mapas , 
ing a trigger at himself. 
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bring the blood into his cheeks by sending a bullet through his head; 
bat the pistols wore not loaded, and he knew not how to load them. 
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«ites cadeege 


Mr. Aubrey was not in paying his promised visit to Mr. Neville, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Aubrey. was a os and not very agreeable walk for them, 
rds St. George’s in the East ; 
one story high, and being shown into Mr Neville’s very little sitting-room, they 
and Mrs. Neville lying on a sofa near the fire, looking very ill, dnd Mr. Ne- 
‘ing before her, with a number of books on the table, and pen, ink, and 
‘which he was occupied preparing his next Sunday's sermon; but 
so a slip of paper on the table of a different description, and which 
( fof great distress; viz. a rather peremptory note from 
, touching the payment of his “trifling account’ of £14 od ls. 
bor Neville was to obtain such a sum neither he nor his wife knew: 
hadalready almost deprived themselves of necessary food and clothing, to 
vem to discharge another account, and this new demand of an old claim 
indeed disquieted them. They said nothing about itto Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey, 
10 suon made themselves at home, and by their unaffected simplicity and cor- 
aint St eee relieved their humble hosts from all anxiety. They partook 
vin a sufficiently homely and frugal (ja and before they rose to go they 














on reaching a row of neat houses, only 


.& promise that, as soon as eville should have recovered, they 
come and spend a long day in Vivian Street. They soon became 
very intimate ; and Mrs. Neville’s health being such as to preclude her from at- 
teuding at all to her needle, the reader will probably think none the less of 
Mies Aubrey and Mrs. Aubrey, when he hears that they insisted on taking thet 
sk upon the and hour did th harmi d, both 

man many an hour these two charming wo:nen spend, bot 
Pe vivian Street, and at Mrs. Neville’s, in relieving her oe sansa wy 
larly in ing their winter clothing. And now that I am on this point, I 
may a6 well mention another not less amiable trait in Kate; that, hearing of a 
irl’s school about to be founded in connexion with the church which they at- 


tended, and in support of which several ladies had undertaken to prepare various 
little matters, such as embroidery, lace, pictures, and articles of fancy and orna- 


ment, 
ful dra 


mselves, (a matter in which they were becoming somewhat ex- 


ite also set to work wich her pencil and brushes. She was a very taste- 

; and produced four or five sach delicate and beautiful 
, in water color, of scenes in and about Yatton, as made her a very 
‘inguished contributor tothe undertaking; each of her sketches producing up- 
50 Fe emey She also drew a remarkably spirited crayon sketch of 
y little head of Charles—who accompanied her to the place where her 










is Sweet and amiable family rapidly reconciling themselves to their altered 
ci ances—taking real pleasure in the new scenes which surrounded them, 
and Ws taeel duties devolving upon them ; and astheir feelings became calmer, 
they felt how true it is that happiness in this world depends not upon mere ex- 
il nbiee 


sta nets eng THE MIND—which, contented and well regulated, 
can tum thing it into a source of enjoyment and thankfulness— 


making indeed the wilderness to bloom and blussom as the rose. 

They kept up—especially Kate—a constant correspondence with good old 
Doctor Tat at who, jndgin from the frequency and length of tg not 
which were written with a truly old-fashioned distinctness and uniformity of cha- 
ract have found infinite pleasure in his task. So also was it with Kate, 
whe WORE isd oven been writing to her lover—-nay, between ourselves, what 
would Delamere have given to have had addre to himself one of the long 
letters, crossed down to the very postecript, full uf sparkling delicacy, good na- 
toves aid pod sense, which so often found their way to the ‘Rev. Dr. Tatham, 
Yatton Vicarage, Yorkshire !” They were thus apprised of every thing of mo- 
or ge pnd at Yatton. to which their feclings clung with unalienable 

ction. “Dr. m’s letters had indeed almost always a painful degree of 
po 7 sarge tothem. From his frequent mention of Mr. Gammon’s name 

jost equally favorable as frequent—it appeared that he possessed a vast 
ascendancy over Mr. Titmouse, and was, whenever he was at Yatton, in a man- 
er its moving spirit. The Doctor represented Titmouse as a truly wretched 
pe with ae ate of reli “¥ than hae ; equally silly, selfish, 
vulgar—unfeeling and tyrannical whenever he had an opportunity of exhibit- 


Wepedsiat pained them, moreover, to find pretty distinct indications of a 
oie ter rule being apparent at Yatton, than had ever been known 


























fore, so far as the tenants and villagers were concerned. Rents were 
quired to be paid with the utmost prrctonlity ; many of them were raised, 
rshet terms introduced into their léasesand agreements. In Mr. Aubrey’s 
)& distress or an action for rent wag literally a thing unheard of in any part 
he sine: but nearly a dozen had occurred since the accession of Mr. Tit- 
se. If this was at the instance of the ruling spirit, Mr. Gammon, he cer- 
inly got none ofthe odium of the proceeding, every letter announcing a resort 
ose extreme proceedings being expressly authorized by Mr. Titmouse per- 
yonally ; Mr. Gammon, on most of such occasions, putting in a faint word or two 
in favor of the tenant, but ineffectually. The legal proceedings were always 
conducted in the name of “ Bloodsuck and Son,” whose town agents were 
irk, Gammon, and Snap ;” but heir names nevercame under the eye ofthe 
ats! No longer could the poor villagers, and poorer tenants, reckon on 
former assistance from the hall in thehour,of sickness and distress ; cowslip 
rant wine, elderberry wine, if made, were consumed in the hall. In 
was @ discontinuance of all those innumerable little endearing courte- 
ities, and hospitalities, which render a good old country mansion the 
epee pile, Sater, in ene of his letters, eects 
it mentioned e people at the hall, as 

se—the little Goth—would. pull > Sa that noble old 
; but that Mr, Gammon was vehemently oppos- 


sur F and that if it were» ed after all, it would be en- 
taste and the influence pd ape Had Dr. Tatham 
have saddened his friends 


e added a fact that would i 
yeamore which nog Deen pereerved at the fond entreaties of 
allowed by so man: and tender associations, had been 
ort of eyesore; Mr. Gammon had, in fact, directed it to 
oa to Dr. Tatham, confidentially, his regret 
rt of Mr. Titmouse. He could also have told them that 
ht in the village, at which Mr. Titmouse was present ! 
ake their appearance in the village, of a very dif- 

ly that had been seen there in the time of the Aubreys 
, and wild, and reckless character. Mr. Tit- 
ht ping i Se and — the victor with five 
5 & quiet. ittle ** y Arms” was meta- 
Ti use Arma; and another set up in opposition toit 
Arms ;” and it was really. to see the increasing 
. They were both full every night, and often dur- 

laut and affe and grieved eye of the vi- 
had formerly been occupied every 
pty! In his letters, he considerately 
luct, which would have only useless- 

ts. . He informed them, how- 


rent visiter . the hall, particularly of the 
nificent kins! the Eazl of Dreddlington 
Gants Jaunus de Milleflears, and Mr. Toft— 
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ieked the aunt. | 
‘off with hie friend Rookington across | 


pratima Hp whe ene } im 


a dear old = 

ave consented, when it came to t int, to become—Mrs. Titmouse ?"’ 

an instant Kate ‘ooh go mie wend ore om 
exquisite model of beautiful disdain—provoked by the bare idea, even, put 
forward, as she knew, inraillery only. “You know, Charles,” said she at length, 
calmly, her features ee es smile, “that if such a wretch had ten thou- 
sand Yattons, I would, rather than marry him—oh !”—she shuddered—« spring 
from Dover Cliff into the sea!” 


will say that I am come to flatter you; but, Heaven knows !—if there ts 4 man 
on the earth with whom I lay adie 

Really, it does seem, and mortify 

bly showed that you are ri 


in 
many ari gested the of a t old tom-cat who is rubbed dows the 
right fe 


I declare I faney you the : 
times, eh 1—not 7 t. When you've seen as much of this world’s 
villany, Gammon, as I have, you’li find it as necessary as | have found it, to lay 
aside one’s—one’s—I say, to lay aside all scrup—:hat is,—I mean,—one * 
feelings, and so forth’: you understand, Gammon?” 


screwed-up forehead of 





| vad by introduced th 
somes singh, el knowing ne che: 
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' ‘ : ; 
i our fair cousin is mis of Yatton!” 


Kato, earnestly, ‘I do think it’s too painful a sub. 


cet Cote : Sh ¥S pom h 
Kate!—You mut bear ita well” 
Pho, pho—nonsense, Charles! To be serious— 
shocking as pe——~"" ie bts aot wt aii 6 
“ Do you mean to tell me, Kate,” commenced s tes 
ot his sister, “that to become mis- 
ered you, you know—you Would not 








you ever hear anything 
her, assuming suddenly 


made, in the eye of the statuary, an 


“Ah, Kate, Kate,” exelaiined her brother, with a look of infinite pride and 





fondness. “ Even supposing for a moment that you had no prev——" 


‘* Come, Charles, no more nonsense,” said Kate, patting his cheek, and slightly 


coloring. 
“T say, that even if”— 
“Only fancy,” interrupted Kate, “ Lady Cecilia—Tiruovsx' I see her be- 


fore me now. Well, I protest it is positively insufferable ; I could not have 


thought that there was awoman in the whole world—why "-—she paused, and 


laughingly, “how I should like to see their correspondence !” 
“What !” said Mrs. Aubrey, with a sly mile, first at her husband, and then at 


Kate, “as a model for acertain other correspondence that I can imagine— 


eh, Kate?” 
‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense, Agnes !—what a provoking humor you are both in this 


evening,” interra Kate, with a slight pettishness ; “what we've heard 


makes me melancholy, I assure you.” 
‘“‘T suppose that about the same time that Lady Cecilia Titmouse goes te 


court,” said her brother, “ so will the Honorable Mrs. De|a——”’ 


“If you choose to tease me, Charles, of course I cannot help it,” quoth 


Kate, coloring still more; but it required no very great acuteness to detect that 
the topic was not excessively offensive. 
” 





“ Mrs. De 
“Have done, Charles,” said she, rising; and putting her arm round his neck, 


she pressed her fair hand on his mouth ; but he pushed it aside laughingly. 


‘Mrs. De—Dela—Delamere,” he continued. 
“ I will finish ic for you, Charles,” said Mrs. Aubrey, ‘the Honorable Mr. 


and Mrs, Delamere.” 


“What! do you turn against me too!” enquired Kate, laughing very good- 


humoredly. 


‘I wonder what her stately ladyship’s feelings were,” said Aubrey, after a 


pavse, “the first time that her elegant and accomplished lover saluted her! ! 


“ Eugh!” exclaimed both Kate and Mrs. Aubrey in a breath, and with a si- 


multaneous shudder of disgust. 


“I dare say poor old Lord Dreddlington’s notion is, “ that it will be a fine op- 


portunity for bringing about his favorite scheme of re-unifing the familics— 
Heaven save the mark!” said Mr, Aubrey, just as the twopenny postinan's 
knock at the door was heard; and within a few moments’ time the servant 
brought up stairs a letter addressed to Mr. Aubrey. The very first glance at its 
contents expelled the smile froin his countenance, and the color froin his cheek : 
he turned, in fact, so pale, that Mrs. Aubrey and Kate also changed color—and 
came and stood with beating hearts, and suddenly suspended breath, one on 
each side of him, looking over the letter while he was reading it. As I intend 
presently to lay a copy of it before the reader, I shall first state a few circum- 
stances, which will make it appear that this letter may be compared to a shell 
thrown into 4 pe ps ar) eaaeel, by a skilful, though distant and unseen en- 
; 8 array | ineer—in short, I mean Mr.Gammon. _ . 

s were deposited, and delivered it in with his own hand. Thus were } This astute and determined person had long been bent upon securing one ob- 
ject—namely, accessto Mr. Aubrey’s family circle, for reasons which have al- 
ready been communicated to the reader. ‘That Mr. Aubrey was, at all events, 
by no means anxious for such a favor, had been long before abundantly manifest 
to Gammon, and yet not in.a@ way to give him any legitimate or excusable 
gruunds of offence. The Aubreys had, he acknowledged, and especially in their 
present circumstances, an unquestionable right to reccive or reject, as they 
thought fit, any overtures to acquaintance. Nothing, he felt, could be more un- 
exceptionahly courteous than Mr. Aubrey's demeanour ; yet had it been such as 
to satisfy him, that unless he resorted to some means of unusual efficacy, he 


never could get upon visiting terms with the Aubreys. The impression which 
Miss Aubrey had originally producedom his mind remained as distinct and vivid 
as ever. Her beauty, ber grace, her elevated character, (of which he had heard 
much on all hands,) her accomplishments, her high birtt—all were exquisitely 


appreciated by him, and-conspired to constitute a prize, for the gaining of which 


he deemed no exertion too great, no enterprise too hazardous. He had, more- 


over, other most important objects in view, to which a union with Miss Aubrey 


was, in fact, essential. She was, again, the only person, the sight of whom had 


in any measure given vitality to his marble heart, exciting totally new thoughts 
and desires, such as stimulated him to a fierce and inflexible determination to 
sacceed in his purposes. He was, in short, prepared to make almost any sacri- 
fice, to wait any length of time, todo or suffer anything that man could do or 
suffer, whether derogatory to his personal honor or not—in order either to se] 
cure the affections uf Miss Aubrey, or, at all events, her consent toa union with 
him. Having early discovered the spot where Mr. Aubrey had fixed his rest, 
dence, Mr. Gammon had made a point of lying in wait on a Sunday morning, 
for the purpose of discovering the church to which they went: and having suc- 
ceeded, he became a constant, an impassioned, though an unseen observer of 


Miss Aubrey, from whom he seldom removed his eyes during the service. But 
this was to him a highly unsatisfactory state of things: he seemed, in fact, not 


to have made, nor tobe likely to make, the Jeast progress towards the accom- 
plishment of his wishes, though much time had already passed away. He was 
so deeply engrossed with the affairs of Titmouse—which required his presence 
very frequently at Yatton, and a great deal of his attention in town—as to pre- 
vent his taking any decisive steps for some time in the matter nearest his heart. 
At length, not having seen or head anything of Mr. Aubrey for some weeks, 
during which he—Gammon—had been in town, he resolved on a new stroke of 


policy. 


«Mr. Quirk,” said’ he one day to his excellent senior partner, “I fancy you 
ide disguise, that man is my friend Mr. Quirk. 
enough it is to own it, as if events invaris- 
I wrong,”—(Here Mr. Quirk's appearance 


way/of the fur, and does everything he can to testify the delight it gives 


him, by pressing agains: the person who affords him such gratification,)—" ¢* 
pecially in rome, obi ane 


“Ah, Gammon, Gammon! you're really past finding out !—Sometimes, now, 
eenest dog going in such matters, and at other 


fim 


“ Perfectly, Mr. Quirk ”"—— . . 4 
“‘ Well—and may I ask, Gammon, ‘what is the particular occasion of tha 
w ing in the wind!” 

‘Only this, Mr. Quirk—I begin: to TE did-very wrong in recommend: 


Heavens !—~see how coolly he treats us!” . 
‘Indeed, Gammon, I think so!—~Besider, 'tis an uncommon heavy balance 


—— _— ik ) time to that Mr. Aubrey for payment of the heavy 
owes: 


owe so long, eh? handred orthereabouts 1—’Gad ! it’s that, 
lost ns Caen detgged te Seca as 
which Mr. Quirk might think proper to take. 


his shoulders and bowed, as resigned to any *°? 


“ He’s a villanons that . eh Your swell debtors gene- 
y are, , they’ve gota bit of @ hardship to harp upon "—— 

* Certainly we pera 9 in out power ”—— sit 

“ Ah!—D’ye: Gammon! the:thumbscrew ? eh? whose fault 7% 


that it wasn’t eh? Tell me ‘friend Gammon! Are you com” 
round to old yb 9 teat wai ha of doing business '~ Dee 
on’t, the old boy has gots trick or two left <9 


*him yet, grey a8 


borg 36 elie, of? agape? por 


“I bow, my dear Sir,—I own If worsted,—and all through that absurd 
weakness I have, to call” —— ha !-—-Come, 


“Qh Lord, Gammon! Babble, bubble, and. botheration, ah, 
here bet you and ! old Bogy pethaps—so why ‘hs! 
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~ «Ob, my dear Mr. Quirk, spare me that cutting irony of yours. 
ane net ed antag sc ee zu. Sey whan 





“but to return to business. I assure you that I think we ought to lose not a 


pment in getting in our balance, or at least coming to some satisfact 
‘efinite arrangement concerning it. Only pinch him, and he’ll Shedd Sealy, = 
pend on..It. ' . ’ 
«Ab, ba! Pinch him, and he'll bleed! That's wy thunder, G 
ba, ha pa ea i it to fs et eleven shone the fellow had Tisod 
ch in him if we only squeezed him a little—so | 
patty nt against Master Aubrey.” et Suap be off and have a 


« Forgive me, my dear Mr. Quirk,” interrapted Gammon, blandly—“ we must 

» very cautiously to work, or we shall only injure ourselves and prejcdice our 
most important—and permanent interests. We must take care 4 - drive him 
jesperate, poor devil, or he may take the benefit of the act, and” 

« What a cursed scamp he would be to »—_ 

“Certainly ; but we shoald suffer more than he” 

“Sucely, Gammon, they’d remand him! Eighteen months at the very 
least.” , 

“Not an Me a minute, Mr. Quirk,” said Gammon, very earnestly. 
Bae a tt Well, Law’s come to a pretty point! And so 

“What occurs to me as the best method of procedure,” said Gammon, after 
musing fora moment—* is, for you to write a letter to him immediately —civil 
but peremptory—just one of those letters of yours, my dear sir, in which no man 
living can excel you—sauviter in modo, fortier in re, Mr. Quirk.” 

“Gammon, you're a gentleman, every inch of you—yvu are, upon my soul ! 
If there ts one thing in which I but you're a hand at a letter of that sort 
io! And you have managed these people hitherto ; why not go on to the end 
of the chapter 1” 

“Mr. Quirk, [look upon this letter as rather an important one—it ought to 
come from the head of the firm, and to be decisively and skilfully expressed, so 
gs at once to——eh?_ but you know exactly what ought to be done.” . 

 Well—leave it to me,—leave it to me, Gammon: I think I do know how 
jo draw up @ teazer—egad! You can just cast your eye over it as soon 











“If I return in time from Clerkenwell I will, Mr. Quirk,” replied Gammon, 
who had, however, determined not to disable himself from saying with literal 
truth that he had not seen one line of the letter which might be sent! and 
moreover, resolving to make his appearance at Mr. Aubrey’s almost immediately 
after be should, in the course of the post, have received Mr. Quirk’s letter— 
with every appearance and expression of distress, agitation, and even disgust ; 
ndignantly assuring Mr. Aubrey that the letter had been sent without Mr. Gam- 
mon's knowlege—against his will—and was entirely repudiated by him; and 
that he would take care, at all hazards to himself, to frustrate any designs on the 
part of his coarse and hard-hearted senior partner to harass or oppress Mr. Au- 

With this explanation of precedent circumstances, I proceed to lay be- 
fore the reader an exact copy of that old cat’s-paw, Mr. Quirk’s, letter to Mr. 
A bey the arrival of which had produced the sensation I have already in- 
timated. 

. ‘ ** Saffron Hill, 30th September, 18—. 

“Sin,—We trust you will excuse our reminding you of the very large bal- 
ance (£1446 14s. 6d.) still remaining due upon our account—and which we un- 
derstood, at the time when the very favorable arrangement to you, with respect 
io Mr. Titmouse, was made, was to have been long before this liquidated. hat- 
ever allowances we might have felt disposed, on account of your peculiar situa- 
tion, to have made, (and which we have made,) we cannot but feel a little sur- 
prised at your having allowed several months to elapse without making any al- 
usion thereto. We are satisfied, however, that you require only to be reminded 
thereof, to have your immediate attention directed thereto, and to act in that 
way that will conduce to liquidate our very heavy ballance against you. We 
are sorry to have to press you; but being much pressed ourselves with serious 
outlays, we are obliged to throw ourselves (however reluctantly) upon our re- 
sources; and it gives us pleasure to anticipate that you must by this time have 
made those arrangements that will admit of your immediate attention to our 
over-due account, and that will render unnecesvary our resorting to hostile and 
compulsory proceedings of that extremely painful description that we have al- 
ways felt extremely reluctant to, particularly with those gentlemen that would 
eel it very disagreeable. We trust that in a week’s time we shall hear from you 
\o that effect that will render unnecessary our proceeding to extremities against 
you, which would be extremely painful to us. I remain, Sir, 

‘ Cuarces Ausrey, Esa. Yours most obediently, Caves Quirk. 

‘“P.S. We should have no objection, if it would materially relieve you, to 
\ake your note of hand for the aforesaid ballance (£1446 14s. 6d.) at two months, 
with interest, and good security. Or say, £800 down in two months, and a 
warrant of attorney for the remainder, at two months more.” 


As soon as all three of them had finished reading the above letter, in the way 
| have described, Mrs. Aubrey threw her arms round her silent and oppressed 
husband's neck, and Kate, her bosom heaving with agitation, returned to her 
seat, without uttering a word. 

“My darling Charles ‘” faltered Mrs. Aubrey, and wept. 

‘Never mind, Charles—let us hope that we shall get through even this,” 
commenced Kate, when her emotion prevented her proceeding. Mr. Aubrey 
appeared to cast his eye again, but mechanically only, over the dry, civil, heart- 
breaking letter, 

Don’t distress yourself, my Agnes,” said he, tenderly, placing her beside 
him, with his arm round her—‘‘it 1s only reasonable that these people should 
ask for what is their own; and if their manner is a little coarse” 

“Oh, I’ve no patience, Charles!—It’s the letter of a vulgar, hard-hearted 
fellow,” sobbed Mrs. Aubrey. 

‘Yes—they are wretches !—cruel harpies !”’ quoth Kate, passionately, wiping 
her eyes—‘‘ they know that you have almost beggared yourself to pay off by far 
the greater part of their abominab!e bill; and that your are slaving day and 
night to enable you to” here her agitation was so excessive as to prevent 
ner uttering another word. 

‘‘T must write and tell them,” said Aubrey calmly, but with a countenance 
laden with gloon—* it is all I can do—but if they will have patience with me I 
will pay them all.” 

‘Oh, they’ll put you in prison, Charles, directly,”—said Kate passionately ; 
ind rising, she threw herself into his arms, and kissed him with a sort of frantic 
energy. ‘* We're very miserable, Charles—are not wet It’s very hard to bear 
indeed,”"—she continued, gazing with agonizing intensity on his troubled fea- 
tures. Mrs. Aubrey wept in silence. 

“Are you giving way, my brave Kate, with this sudden and momentary 
gust on the midnight sea of our trouble?” enquired her brother, proudly but 
Kindly gazing at her, and with his hand gently pushing from her pale cheeks her 
disordered hair. 

‘Human nature, Charles, must not be tried too far,—look at Agnes, the dar- 
kng little loves”— 

‘Tam not likely to consult their interests, Kate, by yielding to unmanly emo- 
tm I sweet Agnes?” She made him no reply, but shook her head, sob- 
bing bitterly. . 

“Pray what do you think, Charles, of your friend Mr. Gammon, now ?” en- 
quired Kate, suddenly and scornfully. ‘Oh, the smooth-tongued villain! I’ve 
always hated him!” 

| must say there’s something about his eye that is anything but pleasing,” 
sud Mrs. Aubrey; “and so I thought when I saw him at York for a moment.” 

“He's a hypocrite, Charles—depend upon it ; and in this letter he has thrown 
of the mask ’—interrupted Kate. 

“Is it his letter? Hew do we know that he has had anything to do with it!” 
tnquired her brother, calmly—‘It is much more probable that it is the produc- 
tion of old Mr. Quirk alone, for whom Mr. Gammon has, I know, a profound 
contempt. The haudwriting is Mr. Quirk’s; the style is assuredly not Mr. 
Vammon’s, and the whole tone of the letter is such as makes me confident that 
teither was the composition of the letter, nor the idea of sending it, his ; be- 
— he has really shown on every occasion a straightforward and disinter- 

sted ?_. 

_ Oh, Charles it is very weak of you to be taken with such a man; he’s a 

‘ord fellow—I can’t bear to think of him! One of these days, Charles, you'll 

’e of my opinion !”’—whilst she thus spoke, and whilst Mrs. Aubrey was with 

i ‘rembling hand preparing tea, a double knock was heard at the street door. 

“Gracious, Charles ! ae can that possibly be, and at this time of night ”” ex- 
“aimed Kate with alarmed energy. 

“T really cannot conjecture,”—replied Mr. Aubrey with no little agitation of 
ne, which he found it impossible to conceal,—‘‘ we've certainly but very 
*W visitors, and so late.” ‘The servant in afew minutes terminated their sus- 
pense, and occasioned them nearly equal alarm and amazement, by laying down 
"2 the table a card bearing the name of Mr. Gammon. 

Mr. Gammon!” exclaimed all three in a breath, looking apprehensively at 

“ other—* Is he alone?” enquired Mr. Aubrey with forced calmness. 

es, sir.” 

"Show him into the parlor, then,” replied Mr. Aubrey, “and say I will be 
“4 him in a few moments’ time.” 
es Dear Charles, don’t, dearest, think of going down,” said his wife and sister, 

= yicettive alarm and agitation ; “desire him to send up his message.” 
of dona go and see him, and at once,” replied Mr. Aubrey, taking one 
“on heaven's sake, Charles, mind what you say to the man ; he will watch 
- a rp you utter. And, dearest, don’t stay long ; consider what tortures 

ial be in !” said poor Mrs. Aubrey, accompanying him to the door. 


























| , ‘Rely on my prudence, and also that I shall not stop long,” he replied » and 
descending the stairs, he entered the study, In a cite sel the ltle book: | 


strewn table sat his dreaded visiter, who instantly on seeing Mr rose 

= oJ * . © . ® . a A br 4 , 
“com Be hve and agitation visible in his iennees and + atone Me. Au- 
- oy with calmness and dignity, begged him to resume his seat ; and when he 


one 80, sat down opposite to him, with a sternly inquisitive look, awaiting | 


his visiter’s errand, who did not keep hi i 
p him long in suspense. For—* Oh, Mr. 
Aubrey !” commenced Mr. Gammon, with a athens tremulous voice, ‘“ I 
» lay from your manner, that my fears are justified, and that I am an intru- 
mE: dishonorable and hypocritical one [ must appear; but as one gentleman 
bei another, I request you to hear me. This visit a pears indeed unseasona- 
e; but late this afternoon, I made a discovery which tes shocked me severely, 
nay, I may say, disgusted me beyond expression. Am I right, Mr. Aubrey, in 
supposing that this evening you have received a letter from Mr. Quirk, and about 
the balance due on our account ?”’ 
i Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Aubrey coldly. 

I thought as much,” muttered Gammon, with suppressed vehemence—“ ex- 
ecrable, heartless, sordid old——and he knew,” continued Gammon, addressing 
Mr. Aubrey in an indignant tone, “that my word was pledged to you that it 
should be long before you were troubled about the business.” 

‘I have nothing to complain of, sir,” said Mr. Aubrey, eyeing his agitated 
companion (who felt that he was) searchingly. ‘1 

“But I have,Mr. Aubrey,” said Gammon, haughtily. “ My senior partner has 
broken faith with me. Sir, you have already paid more than will cover what is 
justly due to us; and I recommend you, after this, to have the bill taxed. I do, 


sir, and thereby you will get rid of every farthing of the balance now demaund- | 


ed.” Notwithstanding the air of sincerity with which this was uttered, a cold 
thrill of apprehension and suspicion passed through Mr. Aubrey’s heart, and he 
felt confident that some subtle and dangerous manceuvre was being practised up- 
on hin—some hostile step urged upon him, for instance—which would be un- 
successful, and yet afford a pretext, to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap to 
treat him as one guilty of a breach of faith, and warrant them in proceeding to 
extremities. 

“T have no intention, sir, to do anything of the kind,” said he-—‘“the original 
agreement between us was, that your bill should not betaxed. I adhere to it; 
and whatever course you may feel disposed to take, I shall take no steps what- 
ever of the kind you mention. At the same time it is utterly impossible for me 
to pay” 

“Mr. Aubrey !”’ interrupted Gammon, imploringly. 

‘And what you intend to do, for Heaven’s sake, sir, do quickly, and do not 
keep me in suspense.” 

‘**T perceive, Mr. Aubrey, that I am distrusted,” said Gammon, with a some- 
what proud and peremptory tone and manner. ‘I excuse it ; you are justly irri- 
tated, and have been insulted : so have I, too, sir; and I choose to tell you, upon 
my sacred word of honor as a gentleman, that I entirely disavow and scout this 
whole procedure ; that I never knew anything about it till, accidentally,  dis- 
covered lying on Mr. Quirk’s desk, after his departure this evening from the of- 
fice, a rough draft of a letter which I presumed you had received, especially as, 
on a strict enquiry of the clerks, I found that a letter had been put into the post, 
addressed to you. Nay, more; Mr. Quirk, whose rapacity increases—I am 
shocked to own—inversely with his years—has been for many weeks harassing 
me about the detestable business, and urging me to consent, but in vain, to 
such an application as he bas now meanly made behind my back, regardless of 
the injury it was calculated to do my feelings, and, indeed, the doubt it must 
throw over my sincerity and honor. Only a fortnight ago, he solemnly pledged 
himself never to mention the matter to either me or you again, for at least a 
couple of years, unless something extraordinary should intervene. If the letter 
you have received is a transcript of the rough draft which I have read, it is a 
vulgar, unfeeling letter, and contains two or three wilfully false statements. I 
therefore feel it due to myself to disavow all participation in this truly unworthy 
affair ; and if you still distrust me, I can only regret it, but shall not presume 
to find fault with you for it. I am half disposed, on account of this, and one or 
two other things which have happened, to close my connexion with Mr. Quirk 
from this day—for ever. He and I have nothing in common; and the kind of 
business which he prefers is perfectly odious to me. But if I should continue 
in the firm, I will undertake to supply you with one pretty cor.clusive evidence 
of my sincerity and truth in what fh been saying to you—namely, that on 
the faith and honor of a gentleman, you may depend on hearing no more on this 
matter from any member of our firm. Let the event, Mr. Aubrey, speak for it- 
self.” While Gammon was speaking, with great earnestness and fervor, he 
had felt Mr. Aubrey’s eye fixed on him with an expression of stern incredulity— 
which, however, he at length perceived, with infinite inward relief and pleasure, 
to be giving way as he went on. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Gammon”—said Mr. Aubrey, when Gammon had ceased— 
“the letter you have mentioned, has occasioned me—and my family—very 
great distress: for it is utterly out of my power to comply with its requisitions : 
and if it be intended to be really acted on, and followed up’—he paused, and 
successfully concealed his emotion, “all my little plans are forever frustrated— 
and I am at your mercy to go to prison, if you choose, and there end my days.” 
—He paused—his lip trembled, and his eyes were for a moment obscured with 
starting tears. So ales was it with Mr. Gammon. ‘ But,’’—resumed Mr. Au- 
brey,—‘‘ after the explicit and voluntary assurance which you have given me, I 
feel it impossible not to believe you entirely. Ican imagine no motive for what 
would be otherwise such elaborate deception.” 

“ Motive, Mr. Aubrey? The only motive I am conscious of is, one resting 
on profound sympathy for your misfortunes—admiration of your character—and 
aiming at your speedy extrication from your very serious embarrassment. I am 
in the habit, Mr. Aubrey,” he continued, in a lower tone, “ of concealing and 
checking my feelings—but there are occasions”—he paused, and added with a 
somewhat faltering voice— Mr. Aubrey, it pains me inexpressibly to observe 
that your anxieties—your severe exertions—I trust in God I may not rightly 
add, your privations—are telling on your appearance. You are certainly much 
thinner.” It was impossible any longer to distrust the sincerity of Mr. Gam- 
mon—to withstand the arts of this consummate actor. Mr. Aubrey held out 
long, but at length surrendered entirely, and yielded implicit credence to all that 
Gammon had said—entertaining, moreover, commensurate feelings of gratitude 
towards one who had done so much to protect him from rapacious avarice, and 
the rain into which it would have precipitated him ; and of respect for one who 
had evinced such an anxious, scrupulous, and sensitive jealousy for his own ho- 
nor and reputation, and resolute determination to vindicate it against suspicion. 
Subsequent conversation served to strengthen his favorable disposition towards 
Gammon, and the same effect was also prodaced when he adverted to his pre- 
vious and unwarrantable distrust and disbelief of that gentleman. He looked 
fatigued and harassed ; it was growing late ; he had come on his errand of cour- 
tesy and kindness, a great distance: why should not Mr. Aubrey ask him up 
stairs, to join them to teat To be sure, Mr. Aubrey had hitherto felt a disin- 
clination—he scarce knew why—to have any more than mere business inter- 
course with Mr. Gammon, a member of such a firm as Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap—and, moreover, Mr. Runnington had more than once let fall expressions 
indicative of vehement distrust of Mr. Gammon; so had the Attorney-General ; 
but what had Gammon’s conduct been? Had it not practically given the lie to 
such insinuations and distrust, unless Mr. Aubrey was to own himself incapable 
of forming a judgment on a man’s line of conduct which had been as closely 
watched as that of Gammon by himself, Aubrey? Then Miss Aubrey had ever, 
and especially that very evening—expressed a vehement dislike of Mr. Gammon 





—avowed, also, her early and uniform distrust—'twould be extremely embarrass- | 


ing to her suddenly to introduce into her presence such an individual as Gam- 


mon: again, he had promised to return quickly, in order to relieve their anxiety : | 
why should he not have the inexpressible gratification of letting Mr. Gammon | 


himself, in his own pointed and impressive manner, dispel all their fears? He 
would, probably, not stay long. ae 

‘‘Mr. Gammon,” said he, having balanced for some minutes these conflicting 
considerations in his mind—‘there are only Mrs. Aubrey and my sister up 
stairs. I am sure they will be happy to see me return to them in time for tea, 
accompanied by the bearer of such agreeable tidings as yours. For Mr. Quirk’s 
letter, to be frank, reached me when in their presence, and we all read it toge- 
ther, and were dreadfully disturbed at its contents.” After a faint show of re- 
luctance to trespass on the ladies so suddenly, and at so late ar hour, Mr. Gam- 
mon slipped off his great-cout, and, with secret but suppressed feelings of exul- 
tation at the success of his scheme, followed Mr. Aubrey up stairs. e felt not 
a little futtered on entering the room and catching a first glimpse of the two 
lovely women—and one of them Miss “yer Penn in it, their faces turned 
with eager interest and anxiety towards the door us e made his appearance. 
He observed that both of them started, and tuned excessively pale. 

« Let me introduce to you,” said Mr. Aubrey, quickly, and with a bright as- 
suring smile, “a gentleman who has kindly called to relieve.us all from great 
anxiety-—-Mr. Gammon: Mr. Gammon, Mrs. Aubrey—Miss Aubrey.” He 
ome with an air of deep deference, but easy self-possession ; his soul thrilling 
within him at the sight of her whose image had never been from before his 

ince they had first seen her. . 
ey a I shall at on you for only a few minutes, ladies,” said he, approaching 
the chair tow which he was motioned. ‘TI could not resist the opportunit y 
so politely afforded me by Mr. Aubrey of paying my ree here, an 

rsonally assuring you of my utter abhorrence of the mercenary ane yd 
conduct of a gentleman with whom, alas! I am closely connected in — 
and whose letterto you of this evening I only casually became acquaint _ 
a few moments before starting off hither. fhe ladies; I pledge my ane 
that it shall never be acted on!” This he said with a fervor of manner that 
could not but make an impression on those whom he addressed. 
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“I’m sure we're happy to see you, Mr. Gammor 
you, indeed,” said Mrs. Aubrey, with a sweet aaitinde hes _ i ~ 
was vanishing fast. Miss ra doe said nothing : her brilli Pirore me 
“eer : > Bi lant eyes glanced with 
piercing anxiety, now at her brother, then at his compani & 
_ that he was distrusted. Nothing could be more pre gE irae 
insinuating, without a trace of fulsomeness, than Mr ee IR at —- 
address, as he took his seat between Mrs, Aubrey and ie teen os 
_paleness rather suddenly gave way to a vivid and beautiful yoy pt 
. : ; cautiful flush ; and her eyes 
presently sparkled with delighted surprise on perceiving the relieved air of , 
brother, and the apparent cordiality and sincerity of Mr. Gammo ‘ Whe' he 
reflected, moreover, on her expressious of harshness and severit ie _ hi < 
| that very evening, and of which he now appeared so undeserving it thioe inte 
_ her manner towards him a sort of delicate and charming embarrassine oe 
ear drank in eagerly every word he uttered—so pointed, so significant ~ full po 
| earnest good-will towards her brother. His manner was that of a gentleman 
| his countenance and conversation that of a man of intellect ;—was ¢his the keen 
, and cruel pettifogger whom she had learned at once to dread and to despise ? 
| They and he were, in a word, completely at their ease with one another, within 
a few minutes after he had taken his seat at the tea-table. Miss Aubrey’s 
beauty shone that evening with even unwonted lustre, and appeared as if it had 
not been in the least impaired by the anguish of mind which she had so long 
suffered. 'Tis quite impossible for me to do justice to the expression of her 
full beaming blue eyes—an expression of mingled passion and intelleci—of 
blended softness and spirit, that, especially in conjunction with the rich tones of 
her voice, shed something like madness into the breast ef Gammon. She, as 
well as her lovely sister-in-law, was dressed in mourning, which infinitely set off 
her dazzling complexion, and, simple and elegant in its drapery, displayed her 
exquisite proportioas to the greatest possible advantage. ‘Oh, my God !”” 
thought Gammon, with a momentary thrill! of disgust and horror; “ and this is 
the transcendant creature of whom that little miscreant, Titmouse, spoke to me 
in terms of such presumptuous and revolting license!” What would he not 
have given to kiss the fair and delicate white hand that passed to him his tea-cup ! 
Then Gammon’s thoughts turned for a moment inward—why, what a scoun- 
drel was he! At that instant, he was, as it were, reeking with his recent lie. 
He was there on cruel, false pretences, which alone had secured him access into 
that little drawing-room, and brought him into contiguity with the dazzling 
beauty beside him—pure and innocent as beautiful ;—he was a fiend beside an 
angel. What an execrable hypocrite was he! He caught, on that memorable 
occasion, a sudden glimpse even of his own infernal seLrisHness—a sight that 
gave himacold shudder. Then, was he not in the presence of his victims ?— 
of those whom he was fast pressing on to the verge uf desttuction—to whom 
he was, at that moment, meditating profound and subtle schemes of mischief ! 
At length they all got into animated conversation. He was infinitely struck and 
charmed by the unaffected simplicity and frankness of their manners, yet he felt 
a sad and painful consciousness of not having made the least way with them; 
though physically near to them, he seemed yet really at an unapproachable dis- 
tance from them, and particularly from Miss Aubrey. He felt that the courtesy 
bestowed upon him was accidental, the result merely of his present position, 
and of the intelligence which he had come to communicate; it was not personal 
—'twas nothing to Gammon himself; it would never be renewed, unless he 
should renew his device. ‘There was not the faintest semblance of sympathy 
betweem them andhim. Fallen as they were into a lower sphere, they had yet 
about them, so to speak, a certain atmosphere of conscious personal consequence, 
derived from high birth and breeding—from superior feelings and associations— 
from a native frankness and dignity of character, which was indestructbile and 
inalienable, which chilled and checked undue advances of any sort. They were 
still the Aubreys of Yatton, and he, in their presence, still Mr. Gammon of the 
firm of Quirk Gammon, and Snap, of Saffron Hill—and all this on the pirt v 
the Aubreys without the least effort, the least intention, or consciousness. No 
there had not been exhibited towards him the faintest indication of hauteur. On> 
the contrary, he had been treated with perfect cordiality and frankness. Yet, 
dissatisfaction and vexation were, he scarce knew at the moment why, com- 
pletely flooding him. Had he accurately analysed his own feelings, he would 
have discovered the real cause to have been his own unreasonable, unjustifiable 
wishes and intentions. They talked of Titmouse, and his mode of life and con- 
duct—of his expected alliance with the Lady Cecilia, at the mention of which 
Gammon’s quick eye detected a passing smile of scorn on Miss Aubrey’s coun- 
tenance, that was death to all his own fond and ambitious hopes. After he had 
been sitting with them for scarcely an hour, he detected Miss Aubrey stealthily 
glancing at her watch, and at once rose to take his departure, with a very easy 
and graceful air, expressing an apprehension that he had trespassed upon their 
kindness. He wascordially assured to the eontrary, but invited, neither to pro- 
long his stay, nor renew his visit. Miss Aubrey made him, he thought, as he 
inclined towards her, rather a formal curtsey ; and the tone of voice—soft and 
silvery—in which she said “good right, Mr. Gammon,” fell on his eager ear, 
and sunk into his vexed heart, like music. On quitting the house a deep sigh of 
disappointment escaped him. As he gazed for a moment with longing eyes at 
the windows of the room in which Miss Aubrey was sitting, he felt profound de- 
pression of spirit; he had altogether failed ; and he had a sort of cursed con- 
sciousness that he deserved to fail, on every account. Her image was before his 
mind's eye every moment while he was threading his way back to his chambers 
at Thavies’ Inn; he sat for an hour or two before the remnant of his fire, lost 
in a reverie ; and sleep came not to his eyes tilla late hour in the morving. Just 
as his tortuous mind was losing hold of its sinister purposes in sleep, Mr. Au- 
brey might have been seen taking his seat in his little study, having spent a 
restless night. “T'was little more than half-past four o’clock when he entered, 
candle in hand, the scene of his early and cheerful labors, and took his seat be- 
fore his table covered with loose manuscripts and books. His face was certainly 
overcast with anxiety, but his soul was calmand resoulute. Having lit a fire, he 
placed his candle on the table, and leaning back fora moment in his chair, while 
the flickering increasing light of his crackling fire and candle revealed to him, 
with a sense of ssiaplitte, bie shelves crammed with books, and the window co- 
vered with an ample crimson curtain, effectually excluding the chill morning air 
—he reflected with a heavy sigh upon the precarious tenure by which he held 
the little comforts that were yet left to him. Oh!—thought he—if Heaven were 
but to relieve me from the frightful pressure of liability under which I am bound 
to the earth, what labor, what privation would! repine at! What gladness would 
not spring up in my heart! But rousing himself from vain thoughts of this kind, 
he began to arrange his manuscripts, when his ear caught a sound on the stair— 
‘twas the light step of his sister, coming down to perform her promised under- 
taking—not an unusual one by any means—to transcribe for the press the manu- 
script he was about completing that morning. ‘‘ My sweet Kate,” said he ten- 
derly, as she entered with her little chamber light, which she extinguished as she 
entered—“ f am really grieved to see you stirring so early—go back to bed.’”? 
But she kissed his cheek affectionately, and refused to do any such thing ; and 
telling him of the restless night she had passed, of which indeed her pale and 
depressed features bore but too legible evidence, she sate herself down in ber 
accustomed place, nearly opposite to him, cleared away space enough for her 
little desk, and then opening it, was presently engaged in her delightful task— 
for to her it was indeed delightful—of copying out her brother’s composition. 
Thus she sat, silent and industrious—scarce opening her lips, except to ask him 
to explain an illegible word or so, till the hour had arrived—eight o'clock—for 
the close of their morning toil. The reader will be pleased to hear that the ar- 
ticle on which they had been engaged—and which was on a question of foreign 
politics, of great difficulty and importance—produced him a cheque for sixty 
guineas, and excited very general attention and admiration. Oh, how precious 
| was this reward of his honorable and severe toil! How it cheered him who had 
| earned it, and those who were, alas! entirely dependent upon his noble exer- 
tions! And how sensibly it augmented their little means! Grateful, indeed, 
were all of them for the success which had attended his labors! 


Husband-Hunting Extraordinary.—ii «1. ve remembered that about ten 
months ago a report appeared in our paper reiative to an extraordinary endea- 
vour made by a lady, said to be in the possession of 5,0001. per annum, to ob- 
tain a husband from the metropolitan police force, and who, in order to effect 
her object, had gone to several station houses for the purpose of selecting 
man to her mind. Inspectors Black and Stubbs of the division, were on 
several occasions annoyed by her importunities, and the former had three or 
four letters addressed to him by the lady, who promised that, in the event of 
his making her his wife, she would purchase for him a large farm in Kent. Mr. 
Stubbs politely declined the offer, as did also Mr. Black. The disconsolate 
husband-hunter quitted the Marylebone station, expressing & determination to 
search through all the divisions for a husband; at the same time stating that 
she bad had many offers made her by noblemen, but she had refused them all, 
in hopes of meeting with one of the force upon whom she could fix her affec- 
tions for life. It has been ascertained that cabmen had on variows occasions 
driven her to the different stations, at one of which she produced a roll of bank 
notes, which she offered to any one of no less rank than a serzcapt who 
would undertake to lead her to the hymen@al altar. On Thursday last she wae 
driven up to the station house in Marylebone lane, in & cab, as early as “og 
o’clock, and asked to see the inspector on duty. Mr. Tedman went nae ole, 
when she saluted him by the endearing epithets of “ My darling, od My 
dear,” and, in a soft, simpering tone, begged that he would step into the 4 
cle, as she was desirous of having a few minutes’ conversation with him. Mr. 
Tedman, recognizing her, told her that it would not be prodent to comply ro 
her request, as he was a married man, with a family of children, ae 
lady, in a very sorrowful mood, desired the cabman to drive her wu on 
Bridge as rapidly as possible, and, as the vehicle was starting off, she t wd ro 
it a bouquet of artificial roses, at the samme time kissing her hand with all t 


fervour of a devoted lover. 
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On Dits in Sporting Cicles. 


It would be impossible for us to adupt a more complimentary announcement than 
the followimgof the appointment of an agent in the South West. We cut it 
from the “ Crescent City,” published in New Orleans. 

‘‘ We are happy to learn that our friend Porter, of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” 
(N.Y.) has engaged the services of Mr. J. A. Valentine, of this city, as travel- 
ling agent forhis magnificent paper. Mr. Valentine is well and favorably known, 
and will do ample justice to whatever he undertakes. We commend him to the 
kind attention of every gentleman whom he may chance to meet, in the way of 
his new business. We learn that he takes the place of Mr. Leefe, who is going 
to England.” 

Our readers will observe that Mr. Lert, so Jong and so favorably knewn to 
the subscribers of this paper, returns home in May next. Should any of them 
have occasion to transact business of any kind in Great Britain, we commend 
them to Mr. Leefe. 








The Walking Match.—The match alluded to in the “ Spirit ” two weeks ago, 
to walk 100 miles, a mile each hour, in 100 consecutive hours, $700 a side, was 
commenced on last Friday week ; after some 50 miles had been completed, the 
pedestrian made another wager that he would walk 200 miles in 200 consecutive 
hours, the time will expire this evening at 8 o’clock; the first match was won, 
and at the last advices from the sporting ground, (last evening) the pedestrian 
was in good condition, fine spirits, &c. The weather is excessively severe ; the 
general impression seems to prevail, that the feat will be accomplished with 
comparative ease. We shall announce the result in next week’s ‘‘Spirit.” 





Next week the races commence at Charleston, South Carolina. Whatever 
may be the prospect of sport, the race week in that city is sure to be one of 
gaiety. But this year, such a number of horses are expected to run there, as 
will give the meeting unusual interest. It is hoped that Santa Anna and Ome- 
ga may meet the “ Four mile day ;” the late contests at Augusta not having en- 
tirely satisfied the expectations of those interested. Hammonp trains the grey 
mare, and has, besides her, Nancy Clark and Mary Elizabeth—both very speedy 
mags. Col. Hampton has sent on only “ the Mexican” and Fanny ; Col. S1n- 
«LER has Kate Converse, Lady Cava, Dayton, and Rowtinella. Our advices from 
Charleston are not so late as they should be, the mail having failed precisely 
when it might have rendered us the best service ; the horses named were all 
that had arrived on the ground up to the 5th inst., as we learn from our private 
correspondence. The Senior Editor of the paper will be in attendance at the 
Meeting, and furnish us with a report of the running. 





Andrew passed through Charleston, S.C., on the 2d inst., on his way to Au- 
gusta, Ga., where he will make his next season at the Hampton Course. He 
was looking very lively and in excellent condition. 





The reader will find a good number of sweepstakes, to come off over the 
Virginia Courses, advertised upon our 10th page. Nothing gratifies us more 
than to note a revival of the right’spirit in regard to the Turf in the Old Do- 
minion. 

In the hurry of preparing our last paper for the press, we were so thoughless 
in commenting upon the blood of Imp. Hibiscus, as to say that he was the only 
Sultan in America. It is annoying to us to have thus overlooked Glencoe—a 
horse in higher repute than almost any one that has been imported. The rea- 
der will observe that further additions have been made this week to the List of 
Stallions, and another error corrected; we allude to Monmouth Eclipse. The 
printer copied his card for 1839 instead of 1840 as he should have done. The 
horse remains at his old stand in Kentucky. We ask the attention of our rea- 
ders to the advertisements of Monarch, who makes his next season in Kentucky, 
and of Imp. Sir Robert, who stands in New Jersey. 








Messrs. Kennepy & Danizt, of Ky., have in training for the Spring cam- 
paign some five or six horses, among which are John C. Young, by John Rich- 
ards, Levis, by the same, John Tyler, by Collier, and Billy Bacon, by Medoc, 
own brother to Medoca, and others. 





We had purposed this week to call the attention of our Racing community 
to the coming Spring campaign at the North. For years the prospect has not 
been 0 brilliant on the Union and Beacon Courses. In our next we will en- 
ter into details. For the present, it must suffice to refer our readers to the splen- 
did S veepstakes closed on the Union Course, and we are authorized to say that 
stakes will be opened for the Beacon Course the coming week. Our stables 
are more numerous than usual, and composed of materials to excite and interest 
all lovers of the Turf. “Our four year olds are of much promise, and a great 
number in training. Our sportsmen are full of life and spirits, and a new im- 
pulse 1s about to be given to the splendid Hoboken Course, within a mile of our 
city. Our Northern prospects are truly cheering. 





List of Stallions.—We propose to give this Spring, both in this paper and in 
the Turf Register, a Table of Stallions for 1841 at a day somewhat earlier than 
heretofore. The names of all the leading thorough-bred horses shall appear in 
the Table, of the terms of standing, &c. &c. of which the owners shall apprise 
us in season, free of expense. They will remember and give us the color, the 
sire, the dam, and sire of the dam, the place of standing, the price for the sea- 
son, and for insurance, and the owner or agent’s name. The Table will appear 
early in March. 





Names Claimed. 

Gen. Irvine claims the following names :—That of Diamond for ach. c. foaled 
25th July, 1838, by Busiris, out of Vesta by Stephen Hunt’s Eagle, he by Sir 
Solomon ; that of Neomah for a b. f. foaled 4th April, 1839, by Mingc, out of 
Spot, she out of Bay Belt (Mingo’s dam), her dam the Cliffden mare, grandam of 
Mingo and Argyle ; that of Bay Thorn fora b. f. foaled 8th April, 1839, by 
Mingo, out of Black Thors, she by Young Archibald, and he by Smolley’s Impf 
Archibald ; that of Toby for a gr. c. foaled 5th May, 1839, by Mingo, out o- 
Patience by Col. Johnson’s Medley, she out of Erie by Sir Solomon; that of 
aie fora b. c. foaled 28th June, 1839, by Mingo, out of Vesta by Stephen 
7 Eagle, he by Sir Solomon; that of Whistle Jacket for a ch. c. foaled 

" aly, 1839, by Mingo, out of Betsey Brilliant, she out of Adele by Thorn- 
ton’s Rattler; that of Peacock fora ch. c. foaled Oct., 1839," by Mingo, out of 
Singe Cat, she out of Adeline by Topgallant ; that of Miss Independence for a 
b. f. foaled 4th July, 1839, by Mingo, out of Azalia by Mambrino, she out of 
Wren by Thornton's Rattler; that of Apollo for a b.c. foaled 5th May, 1839, 
by Mingo, out of Duchess of Berry by John Richards; that of Fly for a b. f. 
a ae April, 1840, by Mingo, out of Duchess of Berry by John Richards ; 
that of Billet for a ch. c. foaled 3d May, 1839, by Mingo, dam by Mambrino, he 
by American Eclipse ; that of Brandy for ab.c. foaled 25th April, 1840, by 
Mingo. out of the above mare ; that of Radnor for ab. c. foaled 13th March 
1840, by Busiris (he by American Eclipse), dam by Young Archibald, her ‘iin 
the Cliffden mare, by Imp. Cliffden; that of Snap for ac. foaled 17th April 
1840, by Busiris, out of Patience by Col. Johnson's Medley, she out of Erie by 
re pe that of Blaze fora b. c. foaled 1st May, 1840, by Busiris, out of 

pot ivar ; that of Priz 1¢ enol 
pent ain met rize for ab. f. fualed 13th May, 1840, by Busiris , 

Messrs. R.C. Aupier & F.E. Brooxe that of Evtrella for afb. f. 

Priam, out of Dahlia by Timoleon, foaled a few days since. riihidiocsg 








Lieut. Wa. S. Harris, of Kentucky, that of Kenton for a ch. c. by Eclipse, 
dam by Rattler, foaled Spring of 1839 ; also that of Shelby for a b. c. by Eclipse, 
dam by Rattler, foaied Spring of 1839; also that of Mons. Adrien for abr. c. 
by Mingo, out of the dam of Mary Morris by Sumpter, foaled Spring of 1840. 

Messrs. Kennepy & Danret, of Kentucky, that of Miss Anderson for ach. 
f. by Medoe, out of Cinderella by Kosciusko. 

W. C. Yourie claims the name of Eliotte for his 4 year old eolt, by Imp. 
Leviathan, out of a Pacolet mare ; that of Red Wood for his 2 year eld colt, by 
Imp. Leviathan, out of a Pacolet mare ; that of Missouriana for a colt dropped 
Spring of 1840, by Imp. Philip, out of a Richard Tonson mare; and that of 
Bill Buster, by Imp. Leviathan, out of a Richard Tonson mare. 

O. H. P. Banks, claims the name of Haidee for his bay filly dropped sprirg 
of 1840, by Balie Peyton, out of a Stockholder mare. 





Alexandria (La.) Baces. 
ALEXANDRIA, Jan. 28, 1841. 

The Alexandria Races commenced on the 24th inst. ; owing to the incle 
mency of the weather the track was heavy, and the time slow. The following 
gentlemen are the Officers of the Club :—Gen. Isaac Tuomas, Pres’t ; Col. 
Tuos. Hoopsr, V. Pres’t ; J. W. Dopp, Sec’y ; J. M. Weuts, Treas’r and Prop’r. 
SATU RDAY, Jan. 23, 1841-Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four 

subs. at $500 each, $300 ft. 
D. F. Kenner’s ch. f, Cordelia, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy........-.-- rec. ft. 
MONDAY, Jan. 25—Purse $500, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 

a 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Two mile 

eats. 
D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Luda, by Medoc, out of Duchess of Marlborough, 4 yrs-.... 
> a Peyton’s b. c. Harry Hill, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Imp. Anna _ 
rin gd ash eperenidaeneaeecaourcesioeoue 

rentic Mashuauale ch. c. Osceola, by ME poe dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs...... 3 dist. 


M. & T. J. Wells’ ch. f. Corinne, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs.. dist. 
Time, 4:12—4:15. Track heavy. 


TUESDAY, Jan.26—Purse $800, conditions as before. Thee mile heats. 





D. F. Kenner’s gr. h. Grey Medoc, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny,5 yrs -...-..--- 1 1] 
Francis Henderson’s ch. c. Zamour, by Ulysses, dam by Steckholder, 4 yrs ...... 22 
H. Carlin’s b. m. , by Imp. Leviathan, dam by McShane, 5 yrs..........-.. 3 dist. 
J. P. Williams’ ch. h. J 0, by Lance, out of Weaver Girl, 5 yrs............-- dist.* 


Time, 6:33—6:40. Track very heavy. * Saddle slipped. 
Betting 6 and 7 to 1 on Grey Medoc against the field. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27—Creole Purse $600, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
W. C. C. C. Martin’s ch. f. Nancy O., by Flagg, out of Milly Tonson by Mons. +4 


nnn cedtennebameoenenerrasnenneneneneapenscoocsees 1 
F. Henderson’s gr.c. Volant, by Ulysses, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs...-.-.----- 222 
J. M. Wells’b. f. Kant Kome it Kwite, by Ulysses, dam by Tartar 2 yrs....---.- 1 bolt. 
Josias Chambers’ ch. f. White Stocking, by Abolition (who was by Arab, outof — 

Betsey Hare), dam by a "rrr dist. 

ime, 2:12—2:14—2:25. Track still heavy. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 28—Purse $500 (entrance money of previous days), conditions as be- 
fore. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Duncan F. Kenner’s b. f. Luda, pedigree above, 4 yrs -....----0---0---+---+"--- 3-2 
Hon. Balie Peyten’s b. f. Tennessee, by Imp. Felt, dam by Crier’s Archie, 3 yrs.. 2 2 2 
T. J. & M. Wells’ ch. f. Corinne, pedigree above, 4 yrs ...-.--------e----nene 3 3 3 
Mr. Wood's ch. f. Kitty Ann, by Medoc, dam unknown ......--.-----00-+-e-e+% 4 4dr 
W.L. Phillips’ch. m. 'y Lightfoot, sire and dam unknown .-......--------+- dist. 


Time, 2:05}—2:07—2:09. Track still heavy. 
It rained during the whole meeting, and the track being new, was very heavy. 
Your agent, Mr. Leefe, not being at the meeting, I have sent you the result of 
each day's race. J. W. Dopp, Sec’y of the Rapide J. C. 





Carrollton (Yie.) Races. 
Dover (Mo.), Jan. 16, 1841. 


Mr. Editor : Dear Sir,—In your paper I notice a want of the above races ; 
having been in attendance, I will endeavor to fernish you with a report as well 


as my memory serves me. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 23, 1840—Jockey Club Purse $100, free forall ages, 3 yr. olds carry- 
ing 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and 
geldings. Two mile heats. 

T. G. Moore’s b. m. Betsey Miller, by Bertrand, out of Jane Shore, 6 yrs.. walked over. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 24—Purse $150, conditions as hefore. Three mile heats. 
O.H. P. Banks’ ch. c. Scarlet, by Uncas, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs-....------+- ; 
T. G. Moore’s ch. c. by Woodpecker, dam not recollected, 3 yrs-..... peteuensine 2 dist. 
Time not recorded. 


FRIDAY, Sept. 25—Purse $75, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
T. G. Moore’s b. c. Ned Wells, by O’Connell, 3 yrs -...... 2... 2-cececeeccenceenees 1 
B. Hudspeath’s ch. c. Yorick, by Stockholder, dam UNKNOWN... ....eeeeencereeceee 
° Time not recorded, 


There was but one of the above races.interesting, and that was the three mile 
day, and only one heat in that. The Woodpecker colt ran Scarlet close the Ist 
heat, but was never able to head him. 





Benedick, the Married Man. 
BATESVILLE, Ark., Jan. 19, 1841. 


My Dear P.—When I tell you that I have chosen the “better part” and 
no longer stalk through this world “ solitary and alone,” you will at once ex- 
cuse my neglect. 

So Boston was too much for both Santa Anna and Omega—I did wish to see 
him and Fanny have a bout so much—you would have recorded a fast thing. 
In Kentucky, they have two Medocs that will make something] worth talking 
about—I mean Red Bill and Black Nose—the latter has cut it off witha per- 
fect rush. At Lexington, Ky., on Sept. 23d, 1840, he beat Laura Webster in 
5:45—5:46, and at Frankfort he had previously distanced her in the second heat 
and Melody in the first, in 5:48—5:46. Mark my prediction, that he is to be 
the tall dog of the West. Poor Medoc—what a glorious animal he was—we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again. 

Kentucky is emphatically the race-horse region—look at the splendid Stal- 
lions there—and see, too, how well they are patronized. Luzborough was a se- 
rio us loss. Picton and Portsmouth were the finest 3 yr. olds ever bred in Ame- 
rica—that is, in my humble opinion they could have beaten all the 3 ye. olds of 
their day (with old Nap. to bring them to the scratch). I trust Monarch will be 
properly appreciated—the snowflake on the highest pinnacle of the Andes is 
not more pure than his pedigree, neither is the last turn out of Count D’Orsay 
more fashionable than his blood. His career, though brief, was brilliant. He 
found nothing worthy of his steel, and was sighing for ‘‘ new worlds to conquer,” 
when misfortune overtook him, and though bottom and unflinching game were 
his fort, yet the fleet and lamented sister of Trifle could not keep his c ompany in 
one mile out, though he had the gallantry to pack part of her ‘“‘plunder.” The 
Culonel, Passenger and The Queen, are all conclusive evidence that a 
‘long line of glorious ancestors” will tell. 

I was in hopesto have met you in the Crescent City, but I was disappointed. 
I almost envy you the glorious time you had with those choice spirits of the 
sunny South. God bless them and you. In haste, yours. N. 





The Turf in Tennessec. 
NASHVILLE, Jan. 29, 1841. 

W. T. Portir, Esq.—Dear Sir—We have hitherto had no regular Spring ra- 
ces at this place ; last Summer I got an Association under way to raise spring ra- 
ces for five years, sustained by the owners of stallions and breeders —and the 
racing is confined to the members, but as we are mostly breeders or horse own- 
ers, it does not operate to exclude many. 

I yesterday met Mr. J. C, one of our proprietors ; he said his brother was be- 
low and might neglect to advertise the meeting and requested me to write you 
on the subjeet and ask you to insert it once a month in your paper. The meet- 
ing will be one of great interest ; there is a stake four mile heats 23 entries at 
$1000 each, now four years old. Among them are some good tried ones, and 
others that give strong private assurances—it will be a considerable betting race ; 
the favorites at this time are Mr. Barry’s Celerity by Leviathan and Cray’s 
colt, own brother to Gamma. Mr. Kirkman of Florence Ala., has two fillies 
that must come strong into the betting, as they are nags of fine premise; both 
have been winners ; one was got by Leviathan, one from Eliza (Imp.) by Ru- 
bens, the other by the same horse from Gutty, own sister to Chateaux Margaux 
—none better. 

You see that Wagner has been again beaten at Mobile—a champion, and one 
that loses it, seems afterwards no hard matter, Wagner no doubt was once a race 
horse, but he has not at this time either speed or endurance—and when hard run 
hereafter he will thump. 

Old “ White Nose” retires with all his honor—he has won them fairly—they 
will wear well. 

In a few years we shall have much fair stock here, and our racing must be 








equal to if not better than any in the United States. I have been so ill for some 


days past, that I can scarce hold up my head. Your papers come irregularly- 
we received the “ Turf Register’’ to-day. Yours truly, B. 


Sport on the Prairies.—No. 1. 
New York, Feb. 8, 1841. 
To Wititam T. Porter, Esq.—Dear Sir,—The enclosed letters were writ- 


ten to me by a friend in the autumn of 183-. In loeking them over recently, I 
thought perhaps they would amuse your readers, more especially as attention 
seems lately to have been directed towards the quarter where the writer per- 
formed the exploits he has recorded. 

In transcribing them for publication, I have omitted every thing purely pri- 
vate and personal, have altered names, suppressed all political allusions, and in 
fact, done every thing I could to preserve an incognito ; which I think the more 
important, as they are published without the writer's knowledge, and while he 
is absent from the country. If you think them worthy of publication they are at 
your service. Very truly, your friend, and ob’t servant, T. M. 


Caicaco, September 1. 
When I parted from you seme ten days since in the fiery furnace, seven times 


heated, where it is the fate of the men of Gotham to earn their living by the 
sweat of their brows, and the wear and tear of their consciences, you made me 
promise, you remember, to send youa record of my exploits among the birds of 
the air, and the beasts of the field. 

The waging of war among these feras in natura in this land of promise, had, 
as you well know by the way, as much to do with my undertaking the long jour- 
ney I have just accomplished, as the “business” which it suited me very well 
to parade, as the ostensible object of my travels among a people where every 
body is free to pursue his own course unmolested, provided it happens to be the 
course of the multitude, but where the idea of a man’s coming a thousand miles 
merely to shoot birds or beasts, is so far out of the way’of thought of the sove- 
reigns, as to subject him, should such object be openly avowed, to the imputa- 
tion of being an idiot or a black leg. 

At Buffalo, ‘‘ happening” upon a light, square boxed wagon, on eliptic springs, 
which was going at auction “ dog cheap,” I bought and shipped it on the steam- 
boat which conveyed myself and the rest of my traps to this place. The voy - 
age through the lakes was like all other long steamboat trips to me, a period of 
punishment; not that I was sick, or particularly trightened; but the confine- 
ment for three or four days in the same apartment with one hundred strange peo- 
ple, ninety-five of whom, of course, are dirty people—is a condition of things 
which I would most cheerfully exchange fora seclusion the same space of time 
in one of the quiet cells in the Philadelphia Penitentiary. I am not going to 
dispute the old maxim that “the proper study of mankind is man,” but let 
me pursue my studies by threes at a time; more than that number I call a crowd 
and I hate crowds everywhere but at the theatre. However, as one of my fel- 
low-passengers pettishly remarked, ‘four days ain’t long no how,” and less than 
that time saw us landed at this—I like to be choice in my epithets—“ infant city 
of the lakes.” 

I wish you could have had a glimpse of the table d’hote of the establishment 
where I put up. You, who luxuriate in the leisurely quiet of your breakfast in 
your own apartment, and who will tolerate no hurry uor bustle about your din- 
ner in a private room at Delmonico’s, I think you would have got a “ wrinkle" 
or two. At twelve o’clock the elanging of the bell gave warning that in half 
an hour a feed was to be scrambled for in the dining-room, and long before that 
time had elapsed, the door was besieged by a crowd of hungry expectants, whose 
eagerness would have seemed to indicate that a far better spread table awaited 
their onslaught than proved in the end to be the fact. The opening of the door 
was the signal for arush, which could not have been more tumultuous if they 
were escaping from a burning building. A roar of applause here rewarded the 
perpetration of what I concluded was some exquisite piece of drollery. I learned 
afterwards that some ‘damned funny fellow,” as Placide says of Rory O'More, 
had obtained access to the dining-room, and stationing himself beside the door, 
and watching his chance as the crowd rushed in, he dexterously tripped one of 
the leaders, who was going with such velocity that he pitched headlong under 
the table at which he was aiming, and before he could recover his footing, every 
chair around him was occtpied, so that he could only make his egress by crawling 
on his hands and knees down to the other end of the table, his progress assisted 
or impeded by sundry kicks, thumps, and pinches, which seemed to carry the 
merriment of the company to its height. 

From all this scrambling and uproar, one would naturally conclude that a 
scarcity of seats made an early entreé desirable, but such proved not to be the 
case, for after every one was seated there were still several places vacant, and I 
could not but speculate upon this trait of national character, which impels every 
one to get ahead, no matter whether there is any object to be gained or not. 
The incredible short space of time in which the viands were bolted and the com- 
pany disappeared, left me but little time for observation, yet I was struck with 
the demeanour of my opposite neighbor, a spare, sandy faced subject, with an 
ominous squint, and a chin and bosom plentifully stained with the juice of the 
weed. He had been carrying on the war with a gravity and singleness of pur- 
pose truly commendable for about five minutes, when he paused, and catching the 
eye of a waiter, he asked for some butter. ‘There is none on the table.” 
Thinking there might be some misapprehension, he summoned another and re- 
peated his request; receiving the same reply, he laid down his knife and fork, and 
with a despairing look and accent, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, then, for Heaven's sake 
let me have some kind of intment.” Whether this last petition was intelligible 
or at tended to, I am unable to say. 

One of my first objects here of course was to procure a pair of horses to put 
before my Buffalo wagon, for I had determined to have the means of lucomotion 
under my own control, and I took for granted that [ should find them plenty and 
cheap—I was never more mistaken in my life—I soon found that in the arts and 
mysteries of horse trading, the citizens of this remote frontier were not a whit 
behiad their brethren of the menage in the older settlements; and I was not 
long in being informed that good horses were just now particularly scarce, though 
several worthy people were willing to spare me favorite animals of their own 
only expecting in return about double their value. To make short of my story, 
however, I got yesterday two animals which I think wili answer my purpose, and 
only had to pay for them about 25 per cent. more than they would have cost in 
New York. Ihave moreover provided myself with a couple of stout rope hal- 
ters, and a pair of Mackinaw blankets in additior. to the stout buffalo robe, and 
other more recherché but equally indispensable appliances of comfort, bibulous, 
and edible, which I brought from New York. 

Thus equipped, attended by the trusty William, with Nero and Dash in com- 
pany, I shall leave here to-morrow for the prairies, and the sport that I can find on 
them. Speaking of my dogs reminds me of the incomprehensibility of their vo- 
cation by the most of the natives who have noticed them. One wanted to know 
if they were good to tree turkies or squirrels, another reckoned they might be 
mighty severe on varmints and critters generally, a third beauty, who figured on 
board of the boat with a brass mounted pistol sticking from the pocket of his 
box coat, with one of his eyes in mourning, offered to bet me five dollars that 8 
truculent looking savage, of that most detestable of the dog family, a bull ter- 
rier, which he kept chained on the forecastle, could “lick” either of them in five 
minutes. 

My aim from here is to reach Peoria 2s directly as possible, resisting all but 
very strong temptations to shoot by the way, for at the latter place I am to join 
our old crony Jem , who has been spending the summer in these regions 
and who is to be my compagnon de voyage for the rest of the trip. 

From the latter place vou will most probably hear from me again. 
Ever in the bonds of love, Yours, H. M. 














ExtTraorpinaRy Fzock or Witp Geese.—A gentleman residing at Wool- 
side, near Liverpool, whilst walking in Hamilton-square, was attracted by a very 
loud noise, which he at first took for a mob quarrelling, but seeing no such dis- 
turbance, he looked into the air, and there saw a most extraordinary flock of 
wild geese, consisting of at least two thousand, flying in the direction of Bidston. 





The Globe. 
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_ on 
Notes for a Novice in London. 
Number V. 

vapmarket.—All fiscal matters are arranged opposite the Jockey Club Rooms, 
-auses and effects, jotting down the former, and stumping up the latter— 
3! you had better see if the monkey—or, in unsophisticated English— 
-., huadred pounds—has been sent down and placed in all due form to your 
~ vith the bankers here. The banking-house is most conveniently situated 
~~ ve the Rooms—of course it’s O. K.; but it may be as well to “shew” 
ve Monsieur le banguier, who is at all times most obliging in melting, or 
pa . if your début on the Turf be successful, I would recommend you to 
»a balance in his hands during your stay in this country—a running account 
» jo you no harm ;—the only notes of £25 that are issued in England come 
, this bank, for the convenience of the settlement of bets made toa poney. 
rye operators assemble about eleven, and settle the accounts of the day pre- 
“yg, after which, till one, (the time the races commence,) they work away on 
a engagements of the day—the Derby, Oaks, Leger, &c. &c. If you wish 
.y out on any of these events—from £5 to £50,000—you can be accommo- 
od in a very few minutes. 


‘* We'll wander through the streets, and note 
The qualities of people.” 


You shall first judge of the “quality” of Mr. Crockrorp—he is just now 
nog out of his house—by far the best in Newmarket ; he only comes down 
-og the meeting, but his family reside here all the year. Mrs. Crockford is 
.e enough to allow any one to go through the house and grounds. The house 
ynished in excessively good taste, and the grounds are laid out most beauti- 

_ the extent of the park is about three miles. So highly finished is every- 

;, and so studded with large beds of beautiful flowers is the whole of the 
ods, that it resembles more a splendid garden than a park. Crockford bought 

.s magnificent property with one week’s work on the Turf. He must have got 

| “round” to have well’d this roundsum! It must strike a foreigner with 
yonishment on passing through Newmarket, when he sees the house of a hell- 

er surpassing in every way the palace—which for neariy two centuries has 
» the residence of kings and princes of royal blood; and his amazement will 
end when he hears that not very many years ago Crockford kept a small fish- 
ger’s shop near Temple Bar, London, (not at all well placed).—Shocking 
—, positively shocking! It is said that at this time Crockford was so badly 

‘that he was wont to use his finite fish capital to flirt with Fortune—or, in 
sjaner words, to play at hazard with; and that he has often—when the coquet- 

:) lady caressed him—been known to go home and deposit enough to market 
wih in the morning, then return and tempt her ladyship again. He is now said 

> worth halfa million sterling, besides having on his books at least the same 
ynount; but as these entries, for the most part, come under the agreeable de- 
somination of “ bad debts,” they may as well be “scratched,” the “ value re-| 
-cived”” by the debtors being ivory counters, (representatives of coins, from one 
und to a hundred,) they don’t flurry themselves to liquidate. Much to Crock- 
ord’s credit, he assumes net upon his change of circumstances—he gives him- 
wif no airs, “as many of our players do ;” he aiways has a civil answer, alike 
or the groom, who proposes a five-pound bet, and the Peer, who wants a safe 
man for twenty thousand. 

Crocky is about to retire, and strange as it may appear, his loss will be severely 
felt ooth on the Turf and at the Club. You may back a horse with him to 
win £10,000, and set your mind at rest as to “touching the tin” if your fancy 
bus the talent to land him the winner. Again, it is rather an awkward thing 
to hedge to a bet if you are not quite sure as to your man, of whom you have 
taken the long odds ; it is always betteric give away a few points rather than not 
have agood man. And also put this rule down, in distinct characters, in the 
st leaf of your mind’s betting-book—* A bet is never a good bet until it is 
nedced.”” Suppose you back a horse at 100 to 1, and take ten thousand to a 
hundred about him ; if he be fancied, and, consequently, backed, he will of course 
rise in the betting. When he comes “low down in the forties ” (as we say 
: the ditch) or so, the prudent man would hedge, and stand five or six 
jhousand to nothing. Then—and not till then—it is really a good bet. If you 
hove the odds from a Crockford (there are a few others just as good), you may put 
your mind on a bed of roses, and let it sleep till the Tuesday (settling day) after 
the Derby, (’llimagine your nag is the) when you walk up to the Table where 
Crocky is sitting—with sucha pile of notes before him! I dare say he will 
you—in the language of bankers’ clerks—“ how will you have it?” This 
mme il faut ; but if you are unfortunate enough to get hold of a mushroom 
rator, and he gets hoe’d down by being a few too much against the winner, 
get hoe’d too, and the mushroom—being in a stew—doesn’t “ shew.” Your 
send to whom you have laid the forty hundred to one, comes up to you with a 
: agreable smile, and says, “I believe I hit you for Four Thousand.” 
“Yes,” you reply, with a fanciful smile—‘‘I’ll give it you directly, I have to 
ceive Ten Thousand of Mr. ——~.” Oh!” says your friend—laughing out- 
right—he has taken “ French leave,” and is by this time in Paris; he is regu- 
floored. What a fool he must have been,—he ought to have known,” et 
ora, et cetera. You are congratulated on your judgment in picking out the 
zit nag—of course you told every body that came within your vain voice after 
race—your ‘‘d——d good natured friends” not knowing that by winning 
len Thousand youlose Four. So you see you must not only be an Epicure in 
.orses you back, but also with the men with whom you back them, and you 

so see that Crockfords are wanted. G.G. 














Woedcock Shooting. 
Not far from Charleston, Jan. 14, 1841. 

Editor,—In reading the varied and pleasing matter contained in your 
rf Register,” I have been much gratified by the rich contributions of Frank 
ter and the quaint speculations of J. Cypress, Jr. Though pleased with 
f their communications my especial admiration is reserved for those which 
1 their subject woodcock-shooting. Nearly every sportsman, however 
t may be his love for field sports of all kinds, has a particular penchant for 
vof them; or in other words, in common with the rest of mankind, he 
tus hobby.” Mine, my dear Mr. Editor, is a devotion to woodcock-shoot- 
| labor under a kind of woodcock-mania. Not, however, to the exclusion 
| other sports do I pursue my favoriteone. Oh,no! The most ardent fox- 
r will find in me, ome whose soul is as quickly roused, and whose spirits are 
dily exhilirated by the heart-stirring music of a pack of hounds, as is his own, 
—one as thoroughly alive to the excitement and beauty of achase, as himself,— 
ic one who can boast a few trophies gained on well-foughten fields. J. Cypress, 
cmself, might gua, had he to follow me for a day, whilst in pursuit of the 
vhose especial champion he is. With a fine pack of dogs, and choice 
‘panions, no one will brave greater hardships than myself, to slay the “‘ Ant- 
Monarch of the woods.” Angling in all its forms, hath charms, and great 
‘for me. But though all loved, and all pursued with a sportsman’s zest, 
“iy Seart fondly reverts to my first love, the bright-eyed woodcock. I enter not, 
‘r. Editor, on any discussion concerning ‘ major Scolopax, or minor.” When 
y old dog comes to me delighted, and endeavors to conduct me to some moist, 
“uded spot, I inwardly exult and say Grouse has found a Woodcock. As 
‘Wittering, he flushes, I shoot @ woodcock, and as caressingly I bag, familiarly do 
all him, woodcock. Though unknowing as to his various titles, I am not alto- 

*‘‘Ser ignoramt of his habits; at any rate, so far as they are displayed here. 
The woodcock does not breed with us, (except, indeed, a few stragglers) nor 
° see them during the summer months. As soon, however, as the frost 
‘mences, they begin to come in, and are then found on the hill-sides near 
‘Warps, or moist, low grounds. There they remain until the cold weather sets 
“and then seek the deep river swamps, and cane-brakes, feeding generally in 
“se cleared lands, at night. They do not feed only at night, as some persons 
“ck. Any one who will-take the trouble to observe them on a good feeding 
sound, will see them busy all day, sucking and boring. They do, however, 
— ‘heir food mostly by night, especially where they are disturbed during the 
“) In Louisiana, they have a method of killing them, which is founded on 
‘her habit of feeding in the cultivated lands, by night. In the day they remain 
“ ‘he dense swamps, and at night, thousands of them resort to the fields. The; 
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poacher, provided with a bright light, sallies out to slay his unconscious victims. 
He walks noiselessly about, and the birds seeing the fire, lie still, when he either 
knocks them over with a long cane brush, or shoots them! In this manner a 
man may often kill five or six dozen in a night. I doubt not, they might be 
killed here in the same way, but I trust our people are sportsmen enough to 
feel indignant at such wholesale murder. But to return. Here, we kill them 
on more orthodox principles, and although it requires toil and perseverance to 
bag a few brace, we do not despair; and when we, after a long day’s hunt, re- 
turn, with bags tolerably well filled, we feel a triumph commensurate with the 
difficulties we have surmounted, and not Harry Archer and Frank Forester sur- 
veyed with more pleasure their 115 birds, than we do our six or eight brace. [ 
see your Prairie correspondent calls F. F.’s writings, “felicitous fictions.” Fe- 
licitous they certainly are, whether-true-er-false. Talking of those beautiful ar- 
ticles, of F. F., I was much struck with some observations in his last, concern- 
ing the habits of the woodcock. He inquires if there is any State where they 
are perennial. I think net. My own opinion is, that as a general rule, they do 
not breed in any State. To this it may be objected, that in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, &c., they do breed ; but I am inclined to regard those that do 
so, as exceptions. Certain it is, that more are always found in a place, than 
were bred there, and wherever they are known they are considered migratory. 
No bird is so capricious and uncertain in its habits as the woodcock. Occasion- 
ally I have found them numerous in a place, and the next day all were gone ; 
and often the reverse happens. 

Last wintera friend was staying with me, to whom I was anxious to give 
some goud shooting. We went to a fine spot for Woodcock, and although the 
day seemed fine, we found no birds. The next day he discovered that he had 
lost his pocket-book, and in the faint hope of finding it we determined to ride 
back to the same place. Thinking we might fine something, I took my best dog 
and the guns in the wagon with us. Scarcely had we entered the cover when 
Grouse stood, and in a few moments a fine bird graced my bag. We kept on, 
and in a short time found fourteen woodcock, six brace of which we bagged. 
Now these birds were fat and strong, and yet I know no cover where they could 
have been the day before. The most certain time to find them is after a cold 
north wind, accompanied with rain. I have been anxiously hoping for some 
good woodcock weather all this winter, and it has come at dast. For the last ten 
days it has been raining, and by way of a finish, we are being favored with a 
driving north-east sleet and rain, which, on the old principle of its being a ‘ bad 
wind that blows nobody good,” promises fine woodcock shooting. As soon as 
the weather will permit, my friend and coadjuter, John T****, than whom a 
better hunter never pulled a trigger, and myself, wil] take a ‘‘day among the 
woodcock ;” and if my hasty communications are of any interest to you, you 
shall be favored with the result. H. H***#*, 


SPORTING SKETCHES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


BY M. H. PEBLEY, Esa. 














No. 5.—Tue Lawyer ann THe Bu ,, Duczs. 


The niente of sportsmen from the United %ungdom, who have wandered in- 
to the British 


rovinces of North Americs, have generally complained of a la 

of field sports, and on returning to thas, glorious - Gietet tate” hom ope on 
colonists are proud to claim our origin, have described the country to their brother 
sportsmen as not worth the trouble of avisit. So far as their own kuowledge 
extended, they were, perhaps, right ; for, being wholly unqualified, they had not 
attempted guy forest life, and, consequently, knew nothing of honting, fishing, 
or shooting. They had expected to indulge their sporting propensities in the 
same style and with the like appliances, as on the other side of the Atlantic, 
forgetting the wide difference which exists between an old country and a new 
one ; they were greviously disappointed, no doubt, in being debarred from join- 
ing at the cover-side a well mounted hunting-field, radiant ia all the brilliancy 
of scarlet coats, spotless leathers, and faultless tops; and being unable to move 
out for a day’s shooting, from the comforts and luxories of an English country 
mansion, followed by a retinue of dogs and keepers, to pace regularly and quietly 
over the stubble, or through a few acres of turnips, across the country, which 
offered no greater obstacle to their progress thana hedge or a ditch. But some 
few who have visited us, blessed with youth, health and an ardent temperament, 
have conquered the first difficulties attendant on every new undertaking, and have 
opened to themselves a wide field . which amply rewarded their 
perseverance, and afforded endless ever-varying sources of amusement and 


idelight. ‘These favored few, have been taught to wield the axe, and use the 


paddle, and they have become adepts with the Indian fishing-spear ; they have 
succeeded on the snow-shoe, and have been able to pursue with flying foot, the 
red deer and the carriboo, over the crisp and glittering surface of the frozen 
snow, while facing the sharp and nipping air of our biting winter. They have 
learned, during the long brilliant days of summer, to navigate the broad 
lake and rapid river, in the light canoe, with perfect safety, and the most thorough 
feeling of independence. ey have, in their excursions, skimmed over the 
bright waters of some of the many sparkling rivers in which New Brunswick de- 
lights, and which so completely intersect it, ascending rapids and surmounting 
obstacles of all kinds, until fairly at the sources of the stream ; and then, instead 
of returning as they came, they have “‘ portaged,” with canoe and all equip- 
ments, to some other river flowing in an opposite direction, and differing widely, 
perhaps, in character and scenery ; pursuing the downward course of which 
they have been carried into a new region, and an entirely different set of wild 
sports and adventures. 


To roam independently and at will through the pathless forest, viewing nature 
in her unsullied brightness, silent beauty, and matchless grandeur, far distant 
from the haunts of man, and the turmoil and bustle of the busy world, breathing 
a pure air under a brilliant sky, and subsisting by our own exertions in the chase, 
is a mode of life possessing such fascinations as cannot be understood, or fully 
appreciated, save by those who have felt its spell, and enjoyed its pure and 
heartfelt pleasures. The intense and constant excitement arising from the ever- 
changing scenes and varied incidents of such a state of existence, are not its 
least recommendation ; and few if any, of those who are fitted to enjoy it, ever 
quit the wild wood to resume their place in civilized life, without deep feelings 
of regret, that their enjoyments are at an end, or without evincing great unwil- 
lingness to submit themselves again to the trammels and restrictions of that 
highly artificial state of things which is styled ‘living in good society.” There 
can be no doubt, that the man of education, pessessing a refined taste, who en- 
ters upon this wild life, with all its attendant pleasures, and moments of intense 
interest, after long communion with the world, and weariness of its ways, enjoys 
the delights which it affords with keener zest and higher gratification than the 
being who is accustomed only to forest scenes, an‘ life ‘‘ under the green-wood 
tree.”’ The sportsman and the gentleman takes his simple meal in peace and 
quietness by the river side, under a bright and cloudless canopy, and he enjoys 
it the more, because it is seasoned by a good appetite, and sweetened by previ- 
ous exercise of the most invigorating character; he feels that all his powers, 
both of mind and body, are in the highest state of perfection, and that he pos- 
sesses unusual quickness of perception, combined with energy both of thought 
and action. He contrasts his feelings with those which he has experienced while 
undergoing the fatigue of a sumptuous dinner of many courses, for which he 
had no appetite, but ,with which he was compelled tu trifle while seated under 
the gilded cornice, and surrounded by the elaborate and costly ornaments of 
some magnificent saloon, oppressed by the glare of light, the sense of suffoca- 
tion from a close and heated atmosphere, and all the desagrémens of a large and 
crowded party, however select it may be ; and he draws conclusions which are 
greatly in favor of his homely, yet abundant and really luxurious repast. He 
quaffs from the cool and limpid spring which bubbles by his side, and feels that 
the pleasures he is enjoying are such as leave no sting behind, but will furnish 

leasing recollections for many long years, of a more troubled existence, which 

e may be destined to spend in the gay world, to whose accustomed round of 
frivolity and folly he is fettered by the imperceptible, yet binding, chains of long 
eontinued habit. 

It has been my good fortune, at times, to meet with ym sportsmen, and 
right pleasant companions, from the mother-country, who had acquired the re- 
quisite degree of skill and dexterity for following our wild sports, and ready and 
willing, at any season, for a dash into the forest ; and it was with a party of such 
choice spirits that I found myself, one calm summer morning, floating over the 
deep “4 placid waters of one of our third-rate rivers. We were five in all, in 
the same number of canoes, each paddled by an active Indian ; and as we pro- 
ceeded up stream, in line abreast, we appeared to move by oue impulse, for no 
canoe shot ahead of its fellows, and we rounded points, and skimmed across 
coves and bays with equal speed, and swift and steady motion. Salmon-spears, 
guns, fishing-rods, landing-nets, gaffs, and other sporting implements, might be 
seen projecting from the canoes ; while the requisites for a stay in the forest, of 
some duration, were ye Apogee and carefully secured in each. We had 
met, by appointment, at the last settlement on the river, about eighty miles 
from the sea, and 


departing 
shouts, the clear, silvery notes from the 


ing thence, at daybreak, with joyous spirits and merry 
bugle of aa the party, broke the 


. nn 
stillness of the opéning day, and aroused the sleeping echoes with the stirring 


strain of 
“ Behold, how brightly breaks the morning.” 


The startled heron rose slugglishly from the shallow whereon he had taken 
post to seize his finny prey for a morning meal, and sailed heavily away from 
our dangerous proximity ; while the scared wild ducks sprang sharply from the 
sedges which conc them, and, ing round, rose high above the tree- 
tops, to speed their flight to some more quiet feeding-place, as yet undisturbed 
by the report of a gun, or the re-echoing blast of the bugle. Thus we advanc- 
ed some eight or ten miles into the depths of the wi when the stream 
becoming narrower, and the current more swift, we necessarily broke up our 
line of march, and each canoe made its way independent'y of the others. In 
this way we pushed on some four or five miles further; and, while pursuing our 
course, the fly-rods were in constant requisition, the flies being used right and 
left from the canoes, and es! good trout were thus taken, with scarcely a 
check to our progress, until, at length, we reached a point where the stream di- 
vided into two branches, (or, in American phraseology, “ forked”), when a halt 
was sounded, and we landed for rest and refreshment. The grassy bank sloped 
gently to the water’s edge, and offered every convenience for a halting-place ; 
the canoes were drawn up, stores were unpacked, fires lighted, and in very short 
space, breakfast was declared ready. Whata glorious breakfast it was, and with 
what gusio we enjoyed it! 

We did not, however linger over our repast, for theday was yet young, and 
we were all eager for sport; so soon, therefore, as we had finished, and made 
some necessary arrangements, we separated to follow our several inclinations 
for the rest of the day. Two of the party went up the right branch of the stream 
for salmon-fishing, in its swift waters; other two, in pursuit of wild pigeons, 
pushed over te a rich alluvial meadow or plain (called “intervale”’ in the co- 
lonies), which skirted the banks of the left branch, and was covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of that useful and beautiful forest tree—the sugar-maple. 

It was my fancy to accompany Tomah, the oldest Indian of our party, in quest 
of ducks, up a deep and narrow creek, winding its tortuous way through the 
fertile intervale, which, from the size of the trees, flourishing in its rich, virgi 
soil, and freedom from underwood, bore great resemblance to an old English 
park. We paddied gently and cautiously for about a mile, the perfect stillness 
only broken by the heavy plash of the large mud-tartle, as, launching himself 
from off the fallen and half-sunken tree on which he basked in the sunshine, he 
sunk with sullen plunge; or the sharp and rattling note of the crested king- 
fisher, the resplendent azure of his plumage avay in the sunbeams, as he 
flitted from tree to tree before our advance, unwillingly disturbed in his accustomed 
pursuits, and wondering at our intrusion on his hitherto quiet haunts. Moving 
stealthily along, and alive to ne sound and movement near us, we were brought 
up suddenly by a mound across the creek, which Tomah at once pronouneed an 
ancient beaver dam, one that had, in former days, been thrown up by those "08h 
industrious and sagacious animals, the beavers, to create a small lak- | pond, 
in which to place their singular lodges or habitations. Thi- | ~*? : 
thi : :. _ dam was about 

irty feet in length, from bank to bank, and, as nearly sla ‘nea 
some six feet in width at the base, the thicknes- +s could be ascertal h ’ 
top, which was little over a foot inbreadth ~~ 6'™ ually diminishing uich 
bad evidently been cut onthe bank = at x b - with small trees, w 
ing beavers, and, falling in’ «3 Of the creek by the teeth of the persever- 
ed. horizontally: © . ~*¥ the water, had been floated down, and then plac- 
sufi _, ead cross-wive, in an éxéeedingiy well selected situation. A 

-~sent number of trees appeared to have been thus placed ; the projectin 
tops and branches had then been cut off, and, with twigs and stones, had serv 
to fill up the larger interstices; after which the whole fabric had been rendered 
water tight with tough clay, and strongly-adhesive mud from the banks and bed 
of the creek. The top of the dam was surmounted with a thick growth of vi- 
gorous shoots from the willow, the birch, the aspen, and other trees used in the 
work, and looked not unlike a hedgerow, dividing the upper from the lower wa- 
ters of the stream. It was evident that the trapper had been here, and that all 
the beavers had been killed, or driven off, long before, for their lodges were 
broken and dilapidated, and no recent traces of their labors were visible. 

At one extremity of the dam, close to the bank, was an opening, through 
which the flow of the stream found its way ; and Tomah explained to me that 
this opening was used by the beavers for the purpose of raising or lowering the 
waters of the pond. It constituted, in fact, the waste-gate of the dam: in times 
of flood, the beavers enlarged the opening to give vent to the surplus water ; 
and in the heat and drought of summer they closed it again, so as to secure to 
themselves sufficient extent of surface and depth of water for all their purposes. 
In winter, he said, these sagacious creatures nearly closed the opening, and kept 
up the water at the highest level, to prevent the possibility of the pond becom- 
ing frozen to the bottom, and the communication with their lodges under the ice 
being thereby cut off. 

I was greatly struck with the ingenious manner in which the opening or 
waste-gate was placed and secured, so as to guard against the danger of its be- 
coming too large by a sudden rash of water, in which case the endof the dam 
would be swept away, and the whole of the work, in all probability, destroyed ; 
and I noticed, with admiration, the extraordinary and wonderful instinct of the 
beaver, which had directed the building of the dam, not straight across the 
stream, but curving considerably upward, and offering the convex side to op- 
pose the accumulated weight of water, thus giving increased strength, firmness, 
and solidity to the work, 


Some time was spent in examining the various labors of the former dwellers 
in this extinct colony of beavers, all ef which gave unerring proof of the un- 
wearied labor and prudent foresight of the numerous body of sagacious animals 
which, judging from the great number of ruined lodges, must, at some former 
period, have sported and gambolled fearlessly and freely in the undisturbed wa- 
ters of their pohd, now almost stagnant fiom long neglect, and neatly choked 
with aquatic plants in endless variety. 


Tomah lifted the canoe over the dam, and then we floated out upon a piece 
of water, more extensive than we at first conceived, for the larger portion had 
been concealed from our view by a sudden bend in the stream; on turning 
which, we opened a long narrow lake, which seemed to terminate abruptly at 
the base of a steep and lofty hill, wooded to the very summit. Our attention 
was, however, attracted by certain indications among the water ilies and other 
aquatic productions, which were so abundant that the surface of the water was 
nearly covered, that wild-fowl had been lately on the feed; leaves and flowers 
were broken and floating ; roots and water-grasses had been torn up from the 
bottom, and, half eaten, were strewn in quantities on the broad leaves of the 
white lily, affording proof that the birds were numerous and long undisturbed. 
We crept cautiously and noiselessly along, and soon discovered, at some dis- 
tance, a large flock of black ducks, much scattered over the surface ; but as 
these delicious birds are very aby and difficult of approach by daylight, it was 
agreed that Tomah should land, and, making a long détowr, endeavored to get 
beyond the flock, and turn them down the water, while J remained in the canoe, 
in such a position as would enable me to blaze into them as they passed. The 
time occupied by Temah in reaching the point indicated, appeared so long, that, 
growing impatient, and forgetting the strict caution I had received to keep per- 
fectly quiet until the birds were on the wing, and sufficiently near for a shot, I 
gradually edged the canoe from among the tall rushes and flags which concealed 
it, toward the flock; but the instant they had view of my suspicious proceed- 
ings, the alarm was given, and the whole body went off instantly, far out of 
reach. Shortly after, the Indian appeared on the bank, and I paddled up for 
him ; he stood leaning on his gun, lost in thought, and, although he strove to 
conceal it, evidently vexed. On my inquiring what had yappened, he asked if I 
had heard what the ducks said, to which I answered, that I had not been so for- 
tunate. He then told me, very gravely, that, as he was creepidg down upon 
the flock, aad very nearly within range, a duckling, who was on the outskirts, 
first noticed my movements, and cried out to the father of the flock: “ Meta- 
hassim !”’ (black duck !) “* who is that coming ‘” | ; 

The old duck looked attentively for an instant, and replied, ‘ It is Potosuin !”” 
(the lawyer). ‘He isa very dangerous man ! Always beware of a Porosurn ! 
Let us be off, my children!” And away they all flew. : 

“« Now, in future, remember,” concluded Tomah, “ when you wish to get 
near black ducks, that you had better keep more out of their sight, Potosuin !” 
And, having delivered this sharp reproof, he stepped lightly into the caroe, 
seized the paddle, and in an instant we were skimming swiftly away. , 

London Sporting Review, for January, 1841. St. John, N. Brunswick. 





Deatu or Mr. Witutam Curt, tae Joccey.—Died, on Tuesday last, at his 
residence here, Mr. William Clift, aged 78. Inhis days he was one of the most 
trustworthy and popular “light-weights.” The records of The Derby, Oaks, 
and St. Leger, can greatly testify to his honorable career. His riding of Pauli- 
na, the winner of the St. Leger in 1807, when sixteen started, and she was 
driven into a ditch, was a triumphant exhibition of coolness, presence of mind, 
courage, and judgment. We can also state, without fear of contradiction, that 
as a rider of trials he was invaluable. For his faithful services he was in the re- 
ceipt of £50 a year from the Duke of Portland, £30 a year from Earl F ap 
and £50 a year from the father of the turf, Christopher Wie, Ot, ’ 
Elwes, and others of the old school, were also great friends to him. e id 
nearly the last week of his existence he was rema bly active, and wou 

several miles in the course of a day. Within the last two years, indeed, he 
walked to Bury and back in one day, a distance of 28 miles at least, just to give 
an extra stretch, as he termed it, to his legs! In his social and domestic cha- 
racter he was most exemplary. eee as athe 

Lord Glenlyon had splendid sport last season in the Atholl Forest, 
than seven fine harts having dropped to his unerring rifle in one day. The 





grouse killed ever his extensive mountains was immense. 
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THE SPORTING PEDLAR—No. IV. 
I guess, my dear Mr, Editor, as cgmee never in Veer Oi Virging, as 
way apes 





the settlers out South call it! Well, then, J have, all from the 
Charles and Henry clear back West to the valley of the Ohio. Virginy’s a mor- 
tal fine State, the in the hol lot of twenty-six, and for constharable many 


years arter the “ Union of the Thirteen” it wat the most wealthy and populous 
State too. About the time I was born (one never likes to be over partiklar in 
telling one’s age), New York got abead on it in point of numbers, and a spell 
hater, the Quaker State Pennsylvania headed it also. Never thought of it afore 
Iswow, but looking at the matter as it now stands upon op afore me,f declare 
an the old Thirteen Union of States arnt exactly doubled, for two thirteens make 
twenty-six, and no mistake: but this ben't the subject I war driving at when I 
sat down to give you another sketch of American hunting scrapes; yet some- 
how or other, when I once throw back my thoughts upon my own free country, 
and as it war at one view embrace the hol length and bredth of my ramblin 
and experiences, there opens so wide a field before me that I’m considerably 
puzzled where to make my selection. 

But as I had got Old Virginy into my head, and as I have had some pleasant 
enough trading spells, as well as hunting spells, in that there State, I don’t see 
as I can do better than “stick to my text.” ; ‘ 

One spring, when I war peddling along West, I put up for a few nights with 
an old acquaintance of father’s, Major Robb, who keeps a tavern up towards the 
head waters of the Little Kanawha, and a slick farm, I tell ye, he'd gotten, tho 
he war, and there’s no mistake, a leetle fonder of hunting than of hoeing corn. 
But he had some stout boys, and boys are real clever property in a new coun- 
try, and while he war in the bush the boys were farming a spell. When I war 
about to leave the Major’s there war a township hunt advertised to tak place 
some twenty miles farther West ; and asthe Major had no partiklar objection to 
stand half the expenses along the road, I agreed to take him along in my wa- 

on. But it would be along story to tell you the hol proceeding: there war a 
nation lot of hunters assembled, for it war known there war plenty of game: 
there wara few from across the Kentucky border lines, just the sort of chaps 
Old Hickory had with him down at New Orleans in the last war ; but I beg par- 
don for naming that there subject, as I calculate it mayn't be over agreeable to 
some English constitutions. 

The ground war tarnation rugged in some places, and there war ledges of rock 
nigh upon as lofty as the Minster as you call it in the City of York ; and along 
there away more partiklar war lots of game, painters and wild cats, and some- 
times a party of wolves, or a family or two of bears. 

The Captain of the company to which Major Robb and I belonged war a dare- 
devil sort of chap I tell ye ; he had killed more game than any man ofhis age 
on the waters of the Little Kanawha, and he hadn’t been nation partiklar about 
the sort on it ; for he had been out as a volunteer up the Mississippi in the In- 
gion outbreak against the settlers in the lead-mining district, where it was re- 
ported he had shot down ten red skins with his own rifle. His exploits, how- 
somever, warn’t confined to Ingion shooting ; for when he war but quite a young 
man and lived over on the Kentuck side of the Virginy line, he shot down the 
Malitia Ginral as commanded the district to which he belonged, because the 
Ginral, on training-day, said something publikly afore the rest of the men as 
hurt his feelings. When at the next round of firing with blank cartridge, this 
man popped a ball into his piece, and arter the rest of his company fired, he, 

uite cunspicuous-like, never brought his musket down to the “ present.” The 
Ginral, seeing this, rode up to the place where he stood, and ordered him out 
into the front of his company, and then inquired angrily why he had not obeyed 
the word ofcommand? ‘I be a native-born freeman of a free country,” re- 
plied the young Kentuckian, ‘‘and no man shall presume to tyranize over me 
twice, by G—! so take that as the reward of tyranny :” at the same moment 
levelling his piece and firing. The ball passed through the Ginral’s heart. 

It happened that our Kentuck Captain’s party had to scramble up the rugged 
ledge of rocks as I mentioned running along one of the valleys—that is, where 
it war possible to get up—but in doing so they got a little in the rear of those 
as had smoother road on either hand; and this made him mortal cross I declare! 
Besides, when my right-hand man had shot down as fine a buck as ever I seed, 
andthe horn had just sounded a halt of the hol line—just when he and I war 
about hanging the critter up on a young beech sapling—hurly-burly through 
the brush dashed a tarnation elegant painter; and the Captain, supposing we 
war engaged with the game as had been brought down by the last shot, fired his 
own rifle at him through @ grove of young timber as grew so close as he could 
scarcely see an inch of the critter through it, and somehow or other the ball just 
grazed the hard knot of a small hickory stub, which gave it a sort of cant to one 
side, and then happening to strike another tree, it flew slanting a full rod out of 
its proper course, and lodged in the thick part of a man’s leg as carried a pitch- 
fork and was just beginning to blow the signal te advance ; but I declare an it 
didn’t spoil his.playing anyhow! I had that instant taken up my rifle, arter two 
or three on us had managed to hang up the big dead buck—no easy matter | 
tell you—when I seed clear enough that the painter were not touched, but that 
the man was ; so, without losing much time (painters when scared don’t travel 
very slow), I just sent the lead arter him when he war within five or six leaps of 
the top of the ledge of rocks, and down he comes on his knees, with his nose close 
jamed up agin an old and big log as lay across the path, and he lukd just as he 
war about begging in his last moments to have all his iniquities balanced up fair 
and riglar. 

¥ ove !” shouted the Captain, and afore the smoke of my powder got we 
cleared away, hé was at close quarters with the wounded painter. It warn’tex- 
actly alt a sham on the part of the varmint, but it’s as true as the four Evange- 
lists that he war more afeared than harmed, for my bal! had only passed through 
the thick part of the crittet’s fore-leg without so muchas grazing the bone; so 
just as the Captain gets up to him, with his hunting knife ready in his hand to 
give him the under-wipe—an iligant remedy for a sore throat—up jumps the big 
critter, and afore the knife touched the jugular the Captain and he war in a rig- 
lar wrestling match. ‘Hurrah for the Captain!” shouted the wounded man, 
who war sitting composed on a log a tying his neckeloth round his leg, without 
ever making a wry face at all; and so sudden like bad the events come one ar- 
ter another, that I stood as still and quiet as Lot's wife arter being convarted 
into a pillar of salt, neither attempting to re-load my rifle, nur rum in and assist 
the Captain. 

Mr. Editor, allow me to ask you a civil question: did you ever see two thun- 
dering tom-cats in mortal combat in the presence ef some favorite tabby, when 
their motions were so quick, and their teeth and talons so nobly exercised, that 
the whirlwind of fur as they pulled off each other flew so thick that you couldn’t 
see them through it? An you’ve seen such a sight you will be able to form a 
pretty considerable correct notion of the struggle atween the Captain and the 

inter, which like the most furious gusts in summer, war terrible, but not of 
fend continuance. In his first spring the varmint had seized the Captain by the 
upper part of the left arm close to the shoulder ; he had aimed at the throat, but 

robably on account of his lame leg, had fallen a little short of his mark. This 
lett the Captain’s right hand, in which he carried his hunting-knife, at liberty ; 
an I’ll be darned an he didn’t make considerable use of it. In its first spring the 
critter fairly felled him to the ground, and neither on ‘em war never fairly on their 
legs again till the business war completely settled. Mi gracious! how the dry 
leaves and rotten branches and rubbish on the ground did fly about! sometimes 
one of the combatants war uppermost, and sometimes the other; and it seem- 
ed clear enough that the darned monster had instinct—or whatever you choose 
to call it—enough to roll over and over towards the rocky ledge, where there 
war holes and caverns for sich like asit to find secure lodging in. Arter, per- 
5 a minute or so—one can’t be partiklar to a second or so on sich occasions 
—I seed the Captain war getting it a kind of tamed ; and when within about 
a rod of the brink of the rock it slowly let go its hold, and would have 
crawled forard hada’t the Captain hung on by one of its hind legs. There they 
war, both tired of each other I've a pretty strong notion, the critter feebly try- 
ing to drag itself along, and the Captain’s weight preventing it. By this time 
two or three on us war making up to the Captain's assistance ; on seeing which 
he called out—and it war the first time he had opened his tongue during the 
hurly-burly—« Keep back, there, men ; tak up your ground, and don’t break the 
line !” so it war clear he warn’t afeared of winning the battle: indeed it war 
— o7t the critter, arter lying still a short spell, gave one struggle, and 
aed hea ing atween a growl and a groan, when it drew in its legs, and then 
retched them out to the greatest extremity, and in another moment or two the 
muscles ceased to quiver, and all war over. 
‘ pice: Ceptsin, Ceding that there wae-no longer any necessity for his hanging as 
cious? ree bat gidhaas se * leg, proceeded to gather himself up, but, mi gre- 
he weit His tah dren cans pe ntleman in @ more uncomfortable pickle than 
. » | e shoulder, seemed near upon half masticated ; 
and as for his face and his breast—for his clothin fi 
they presented bleeding furrows ploughed in ail directions as the ering: Gad 
made with the claws of his hind feet. Howsomever he ae = ' Se ° 
ble like, but I guess we none on us exact! Saleen 1 tried to look comforta- 
: heved it. He then went up to 
the man who had been shot in the leg, and shaking }; 7¥ es 
4 : "8 Sim by the hand, said he war 
an sorry for the accident, but hoped it warn’t so bad as it might have been ; 
and I swow, I thought as how I niver seen two badly hurt oe ate “~ . 
about their scratches. It war evident, however, that the agg te — ese 
weaker from the loss of blood ; 20 in spite of his orders not to brea pate ting 
myself and the hunter nearest me too our neckcloths and banda ed up hi pose: 
and shoulder as well as we war able; and there being a spring oF sl is arm 
and, helped bim to wash away the blood from the furrows and Sey “eae 
his oer and breast. scratches about 
¢ long and the short of it war this, that he and the man with the in hi 
leg war Whe enough not to attempt to beat the woods further ; and enhe 
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tain of the Company umble servant to command, Jabez 
Rankin. This war an unex d honor I tell you ; and I can’t say as how I 
felt quite comfortable. In all this I don’t think there war over ten minutes de- 
lay, but we warn’t sure that the hol line war at the halt ; so the old Captain, sig- 
rege be he and his wounded companion would take care of themselves, tuk 
the other man’s horn, and blew a blast, the signal for advancing, and then called 
out as loud as he war able, “ Gentlemen, Mr. Rankin, the Varmont pedler, now 
be your Captain: every one onye do your duty—forard, march !” 

Arter that we had glorious sport you may depend; and, though it maynt be 
quite becoming in me to say it, there warnt another company whose men acquit- 
ted themselves so well by considerable as that which was placed under the com- 
mand of your most obedient, J. R. 

I calculate, in your readings, Mr. Ecitor, that you’ve met with lots of curious 
stories consarning wolves related by travellers in different parts of the world ; and 
I consider it no more than justice to our American wolves to state that they be a 
nation more civilised than any others you ever heared on. But how’s this? me- 
thinks I hear you say as you con over my communication; sol may as well at 
once inform you by way of saving time aud relieving you from a snarled per- 
plexity. You war no doubt long ago taught at school that “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” and since you growed up you will have had lots of 
opportunities of seeing said proverb verified. Now this being the case, the mat- 
ter becomes as clear as the sea in Boston bay, that our wolves, inhabiting a free 
and enlightened country, where all classes are civil, polished, and well-informed, 
can scarcely help becoming in a manner civil and polished themselves, and not 
surly, savage, and tyrannical critters such as one reads about in the half-civilised 
countries of Spain, France, Italy, Germany, &c. ; for there a gang of hungry 
wolves feel no more remorse at just stepping down from the forests and moun- 
tains, and breakfasting upon some poor ignorant peasant (as they call a settler) 
and his family, than ours would at worrying some half score of nice fat sheep. 
Now aint the distinction as marked as possible? ’tis clear our wolves prefer mut- 
ton-eating to cannibalism ; and then, as for the morality of the matter, why, mi 
gracious! comparisons are quite out of the question. 

Well, now I'll proceed to give you an example, and if it don’t verify all as I 
have been saying upon this here subject, why I tell you there would be no use 


in grounding such matters upon the solid basis of sound philosophy. 


It war down East in the White Mountains of New Hampshire that mother’s 
uncle, Eneas M’Bride, settled arter he got married ; and a wilder and rougher 
country than some of the White Mountain settlements be, down to the present 
time, I guess, arnt easy to be met with. Uncle Eneas warnt uncommon fond 
of hunting himself, but Captain Stamper, as lived near by, war about as slick a 
rifleman, and as out-and-out a trapper as belonged to the hol mountain range. I 
war then but a boy of sixteen, and uncle Eneas—to whom I had gone on a visit 
during a few weeks while the snow lay to so considerable a depth upon the 
ground that there was but little work to be done, except chopping fire-wood and 
getting saw-logs ready for hauling out as soon as the snow settled—war getting 
somewhat in years. There war not many settlements along the Creek and its 
branches upon which he resided, and but few sheep kept—for there war so many 


it over and over again, but the darnd wolves always tuk them; and an old buck 
(ram) was the only one he had left when I paid my visit to uncle Eneas The 
Captain told uncle it war uo manner of use keeping the old buck for breeding 
from, and so he made up his mind to try an he couldnt make better out by him in 
a speculation among the wolves. 

The Captain had been considerable successful in trapping wolves afore this, 


ping. But then there war the difficulty of getting the old buck away towards 


their quarters—for the snow lay mortal deep I tell you ; so uncle Eneas said, an 
I had no objection to staying out in the bush all night, I might as well as not 
help his neighbor the Captain to get the old buck and traps along to the place 
he wished them. When but quite young I war always réady to join in a hunting 
scrape, and so I at once agreed to accompany the Captain, 

For a short spell up the valley there was a sort of track in the snow made by 
hauling some logs of fire-wood, along which the Captain, with his rifle over his 
shoulder, led the buck in a stout cord, while I carried the four wolf-traps. But 
we hadnt got over half a mile afore we had to leave the track, and the snow 
being over two feet deep, and too loose to bear, the poor sheep warnt able to 
wade through it any how Captain Stamper had calculated upon this, so he at 
once proceeded to tie the critter’s four legs together, and with my assistance 
managed to get it upon the top of his shoulders, sticking his head atween the 
sheep’s belly and its feet ; so he having enough to carry, I tuk his rifle. I guess 
we war both pretty well loaded; and though the weather warnt as warm as 
midsummer, our blood war in no wr of freezing : but those who have never 
waded through snow near upon middle deep can’t very clearly comprehend the 
natur of such travelling. 

A leetle afore dark we got to our ground ; and the first thing as we did war 
to luk for a likely place to light a fire, and we soon pitched upon one near to 
some old dead standing pine trees, the bark of which war loose and easily got at, 
and it made iligant fuel. This done, while I war engaged in laying in a stock 
of bark, and a few branches as I managed to break off the smaller trees, the Cap- 
tain war a fixing his traps and a lying the old buck in the midst of them, as near 
upon twenty rods as we could calculate from where we lit our fire. Had it been 
summer, and we had lit a fire so near, all the wolves and other game within a 
considerable distance of the place would have cleared out, but in winter, when 
they be near upon starved, they ben’t half so afeared like. But we had just 
got matters arranged, a blazing fire was agoing, and the old buck properly fixed 
by tying him short up among the traps, when it came on to snow rapid I tell ye ; 
so that afore it war fairly dark we couldn't see half the distance to the traps for 
the snow as fell; and the wind began to blow a little howling-like through the 
leafless trees. J began to wish—but! said nothing—that I'd been snug in uncle 
Eneas’s chimney corner, with a jug of warm cider at hand, for there warut a fa- 
vorable prospect of a comfortable night's lodging anyhow. Howsomever I said 
nothing, and lukd as contented as possible; and the Captain, by way of encour. 
agement, tuk from his pocket a small flask containing bitters, and having taken 
a mouthful or two of comfort himself, handed it to me, and I followed his exam- 
ple. Since the Temperance system has been going a-head so rapid, I've often 
thought of ‘my early hunting scrapes in the winter snow-storms; when I’m 
willing to be qualified, on more occasions than one, had it not been that a little 
bitters was at hand to strengthen and revive me, I shuuld not have lived to be 
down here in Yorkshire, and inditing of this matter to you. 


The Captain, arter remaining a short time by the fire, would go towards the 
traps to endeavor to make out what war going on in that quarter; but what with 
the falling snow and the night having come on, it was so mortal dark that he 
warnt able to see the old buck, traps, or anything else. "T'war scarce supper 
time when he set off on ore of these trips as usual, and he was so darned long 
in returning that I got a kind of uneasy, and so at last set off myself to see what 
might detain him. [ hadn't got over half way when I heared him calling to me 
for assistance, and I felt so flurried like that I scarcely knowed what in the world 
I war a doing. However I made all the haste I war aole, but the snow war so 
deep, and several old logs lay across the path, which, added to the darkness, 
made the travelling by no means expeditious, and for the life of me I couldn't 
keep upon my legs over a rod or two without floundering and blundering head- 
long in the deep snow. The Captain's voice directed me to the place, or I de- 
clare I never should have found him; and what in natur do you think, Mr. Edi- 
tor, had happened to him '—'tis as true as the four Gospels—he war caught by 
the leg in one of his own traps ! 

“Here be @ pretty business, my dear boy," war the first words he spoke to 
me ‘when | got close up: ‘I’ve hunted in the bush for forty odd years, but was 
never before fool enough to get caught in a trap of my own setting. I 
thought you rather long in coming to my assistance, but the fact is the time 
passes slowly when one’s not altogether at one’s ease, as be the case with me 
just now ; for I be held a leetle tighter than is comfortable, and what be worse, 
I fear both the leg bones are cracked right slick intwo!” Withont more ado 
the Captain directed me how I war to act in assieting to liberate him from the 
trap, but ’twar no easy job had it been broad day and bright sunshine, instead of 
January and a severe snow storm. Had he not been able to lend mea helping 
hand I guess he would have had to remain a spell longer. When we had succeeded 
in liberating the game leg—for true enough both bones war broken—it warnt with- 
vut considerable difficulty as I got him to the place where we had made the fire; but 
he never once groaned or said his leg pained him. I then got him two nice pieces of 
bark froma dead sapling, such as he directed me to get, and having put one on each 
side of the broken leg, and bound the whole up with his neckerchief and mine, 
he tried to stand upon the broken leg but he found it a thing impossible : it 
wouldn’t do anyhow. ‘Mr. Jabez,” said he, “I see clear enough as I’m book- 
ed to remain in the bush until I be carried hom ; so, my boy, keep up the fre, 
and having placed a lot of bark within my reach, an you think as how you can 
find your way down to the settlement, you might as well set off, and when it gets 
daylight, neighbors M‘Bride and the two young Sozes from the saw-mill may as 
well bring a blanket or sume such thing for me to travel hom upon.” This war 
no joke I declare! and it war the most remarkable thing as a’most ever happen- 
ed to me, that I contrived to find my way at midnight and in a snow-storm 
through two or three miles of woods | knowed little or nothing of in broad day- 
light. The long and short on it war, a party on us were back at the Captain’s 
by break of day, and we fuund him all right except his leg, as had got conside- 
rable uneasy, so that he had had to tak off the bandages. But as his leg warn’t 
easy enough for allowing him to sleep during the night, he guessed he should 
have felt lonesome had it not been for a party of wolves that every once in a while 





} came scampering up within a rod or two ef the Captain when they would stand 


resigned his berth of Cap- | snuffing the air in their noses, and lukin at him quite consoling like, as much 


wolves that it war difficult to keep any sheep alive. Captain Stamper had tried | 


and he knowed asa sheep was the cleverest bait that can be used in wolf-trap- | 


the head of a small creek near to an alder swamp where the wolves tuk up| man to the horse by inoculation, and vice versa. 


to say “‘ we're very sorry it warn’t one of us as got into the scrape instead o 
you, Captain Stamper, our old and partiklar friend.” But he arn't inclined > 
be half so civil, for upon the first visit he tuk his rifle slyly from behind the 
place where it war standing close to the tree where he was seated, and tuk a 
deadly aim at the old dog-wolf as appeared to be the leader ; but when he pulled 
the trigger there was no fire, and when he came to examine the matter the flint 
war clear gone, and he had none to put in its place. At the noise the iron made 
against the hammer, he declared the old wolf smiled quite pleasant, and drawi 
back his lips until his ivories appeared quite distinct. But this warnt all - for 
soon arter the Captain had been caught in the trap, six or seven of the wolves 
—as far ashe could mak out by the scrambling they made in the bush—came up 
and while some on em war attacking the old buck, the rest came round snuffin ; 
at the Captain, but finding who it war, or at all events what it war, they didn’t 
offer to molest him, but joined their companions, and had a royal su pper of buck 
mutton, which the Captain guessed would be rather strongly flavored. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I uess you'll see how clearly I’ve made out my case re- 
specting the good b ing and civility of our American wolves ; for had they 
been brought up to cannabalism, they’d ate up the Captain that very night 
which would have saved him the expence of the doctor's bill for attending the 
broken leg. But arter all it war no riglar expense to the Captain; for when our 
party got the Captain on a blanket in the morning, and on his way homwards 
two on us stepped aside a little to luk arter the traps, and the old buck, and a 
couple of as handsome critters war hanging on, precisely in the same condition 
I found the Captain the night before ; so we tuk the liberty of putting an end 
to their imprisonment and sufferings, stripped off their scalps, and afore the par- 
ty had gotten the Captain over half-way hom we overtuk them, handed over the 
scalps to the Captain, who, looking darned good-humored, said, he guessed that 
would pay the doctor, and allow a balance of ten dollars to your obedient ser- 


vant. ! 
Brock HoLes Hai, December 15th, 1840. Janez Ranniy, 
N.B.—One more communication, and I’m off. The President and Acadia 
steamers have brought me so many letters soliciting my immediate return, and 
containing the most flattering offers of more kinds than I’ve room left to tell you 
about: but six on them, all ina lump, war from that dear sweet critter Miss Vio- 
letta Urelia Bones, wherein she declares I shant see her alive if I aint in the On- 
ion River Settlement afore the maple molasses making be over. So for that 


and other reasons [ guess I shall be off ia some six or seven weeks from the 
date hereof.—J. R. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


Glanders and Farcy. 

The Liability of Grooms and all Persons going about Glandered Horses to be infected 
with those Diseases; and Prophylactic Measures to be had recourse to against their 
banefnl influence. 

The subject of glanders must always be one of lively interest to the Hunting 
and Racing Sportsman: indeed, when we consider the direful consequences re- 
sulting from that disease when it once breaks out in a valuable stud, we know 
of no other topic which has a stronger claim upon our attention. 

A very few years have elapsed since the allied diseases, glanders and farcy 
were considered as belonging exclusively to the horse, the ass, and the mule. 
The results of scientific inquiry have overthrown that opinion, and have proved 
that these affections are not confined to the quadrumina, but that the human 
subject is as liable to be affected as either of the animals above-named. It has, 
moreover, been fully ascertained that glanders and farcy can be transmitted from 
These are practical truths of 
much importance to the Sportsman, truths which cannot be too well or too ex- 
tensively known, as we have lately seen amply proved and illustrated at the 
‘Ecole Veterinaire” of Alfort near Paris. Presuming that some information 
ou these subjects would prove useful as well as interesting to the readers of 
“The Sporting Magazine,”’ we propose in the following articles to lay before 
them a succinct view of facts and experiments relating to the disease both in 
man aud in the horse, and, by interlarding the subject with some incidental mat- 
ter, we hope to divest it of, he dryness of detail—in a word, to blend together, 
as far as lies in our power, the ufzle et dulce. 

M. Waldinger, veterinary surgeon at Vienna, was the first to direct attention 
to the liability of man to be affected with glanders. He states “ that the great- 
est precaution is necessary in going about glandered horses, or those who died 
from glanders or farcy, as the severest injury and even death often arise from 
inoculation.” 

M. Lorin published some observations shortly after on the same subject, ‘n 
which he mentions that a groom had his fingers affected with inflammation in 
censequence of operating on a farcied horse : tumors precisely similar to those 
observed in the horse were soon developed in this man’s limbs; they were cut 
out, and he was ultimately cured by filing the wounds with small pieces of lint 
or cotton steeped in turpentine. 

Sidon, another veterinary surgeon, published a paper about the same time, in 
which he stated that glanders was transmissible from the horse to man, causing 
the worst kind of ulcers; and mentions an instance where a horse took the dis- 
ease from a farrier who had a glandered sore on his hand, which came in contact 
with the animal while he was giving it a ball—both died of the disease. 

We might multiply instances of a similar bearing from foreign sources, but 
these will suffice. 

We shall now briefly narrate facts which came under our own immediate ob- 
servation. 

A groom named Prost slept in a stable at Paris occupied by a glandered 
horse. Some days after the death of the animal, Prost was attacked with the 
same disease, which was characterised by pustular and gangrenous sores over 
the body, in the nose and throat, below the ears, on the glans, and on the feet. 
He died on the 12th of last February. On the evening of Prost’s death, a small 
quantity of matter was collected on watch glasses from the gangrenous sores 
beneath the ear, on the fore-arm, and from the back and shoulder. A foundered 
mare was immediately inoculated by a veterinary surgeon with the different 
portions of matter. 

First, at the right nostril he inoculated the matter by three punctures, of 

which two were within the nostril and ene external : the two first punctures 
gave rise to a weeping of blood ; but the other produced scarcely any. Second, 
on the white part or conjunction of the right eye he applied a small! quantity of 
the matter. Third, at the internal and upper part of the right buttock he in- 
oculated the matter by three punctures. Fourth, at the internal part of the 
right armpit he also inserted the matter by three punctures. The left side of 
the animal was inoculated in a similar manner. 
MM. Leblanc, Dupuy, Vigla, and Desir, gentlemen belonging to the Veteri- 
nary College, were present at the inoculation of the horse. A diary of the dif- 
ferent results was kept. 
On the 13th and 14th no appreciable change could be observed in the state of 
the parts inoculated. On the evening of the 15th, at 7 o'clock, slight circular 
and cireumscribed redness and swelling were observable round the punctures on 
the right buttock ; at the centre of the swelling a depression was seen curres- 
ponding to each puncture: there was a painful swelling in the regien of the left 
buttock where the punctures had been made. The circumference of the wings 
of the left nostril were a little tumefied ; there oozed a small quantity of pale- 
colored fluid from the internal wing : there was also effused a small quantity of 
serum from the internal wing of the right nostril; but the circumference of the 
punctures was uot soswollen. The pulse was natural, forty-eight pulsations in 
a minute. 
On the 16th, at seven in the morning, no change was observed. In the evan- 
ing the symptoms of inoculation were beginning to be marked. 
17th.—At eight in the morning the tumefaction of the punctures was in- 
creased ; the tumors are more hot, harder, and more painful. On the side of 
the upper lip, near the angle of the mouth, two elevated bands were observed 
about an inch in thickness, elongated, irregular, and slightly painful. The left 
evelids are greatly swollen, and the conjunction red. The air expired by the ani- 
mal has a disagreeable odor, ard the nostrils are smeared with fluid. The pulse 
still natural; the animal eats well. 

18th.—At sevenin the morning: the nodulated tumors of the right buttock 

are united by a band of lesser ones, very hot and very painful : there flows from 

the nostrils a fluid more colored and more abundant than was yet observed. — 

Now mark the rapid advance of the disease. 

19th.—T he circumference of the punctures in the nostrils appears more tu- 

mefied, especially on the left side; the respiration is more difficult ; all the 

owe parts are very painful; the animal eats very little, and that little with 

ifficulty. 
20th, morning.—Exasperation of all the symptoms ; the band on the upper lip 
is greatly increased, and very painful; all the tumors are circumscribed, and 
terminate abruptly, precisely like those peculiar to farcy ; the animal with much 
difficulty is enabled to open her mouth to take food. ' 
21st.—The symptoms of injection were still more marked, and the local pain 
greatly increased. The disease still proceeded steadily in its course for some 
days; and on the twenty-first day from the period of inoculation, the unfortunate 
animal was killed, after having presented all the characteristics of glanders and 
farcy. After death the diseased portions of the horse were excised, and on 
careful examination were found to be exactly the same as those commonly found 
in glandered animals. 

Several useful infezences may be drawn from the foregoing detail. In the 

first place, it proves beyond a doubt that it was glanders the man died of, as & 




















horse otherwise healthy was impregnated with that disease by the inoculatior of 
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setts taken from Prost after death. Every one knows that the horse usually + in the acme must eviden 


ie ee 4 Let him raise his head , 
|ihe foregoing inquiry was instituted, it was believed that the human sub- | me 


takes the disease, without being ineculsted, by contagion, as it is caile+; but 


ee: could not take glanders without inoculation. The reader will bear in mind 


ypat tae man Prost merely slept in.» stable where died a glandered horse, and, 
juriner than this, had po connexion whatever with animals sodiseased ; hence 
we may reasonably conclude that this unfortunate man took the disease by con- 
gen, and not by inoculation. This couclusion should serve'as a warning to 
,| to gentlemen as well as grooms, ostlers, farriers, et hoc omne—how 
careful and cautious they should be whem necessity obliges them to have any 
connexion with glandered horses. 

Avout the same period, or shortly after, M. Leone, a veterinary surgeon to a 
dragoon regiment, twenty-nine years of age, and in perfect health, had to open 
a jarcied abscess developed in a horse belonging tu his regiment. After the 
operation, he introduced his hand.into the cavity, which was covered with mat- 
ter, in order to explore the extent of she sore ; unfortunately he had at the time 
a slight sear or abrasion on the index finger of this and, which changed its ap- 
pearance :o a few days: it increased in size, became very painful, and covered 
wiih fungus-like growths. The wound was cauterised, but did not heal for three 
months. Three days after the operation, and at the same time that the sore on 
ihe finger was advancing, M. L. recognised the presence of several painful hard 
tumors like those of farey developed at the inside of the left elbow: svon after, 
ine joint itself became painful and swolien ; an abscess formed, and was opened ; 
others succeeded ; fistalous sores were established, and to this day the arm is 
«||| diseased. Six weeks after the operation, the right knee-joint became pain- 
ful and swollen ; the tumors here did not break, but the disease attacked the in- 
step and foot, which were swollen and painful; tumors formed, and soon broke, 
and still remain open. M. L. had the assistance of several physicians, but with- 
out any success. He alleges that he knew many veterinary surgeons who were 
afflicted with the same unfortunate malady derived from the same source. —The 
foregoing is an example of inveterate chronic farcy. 

Very recently we have seen in this metropolis two instances of men suffering 
from farey and glanders: one was a groom, the other a farrier. The former was 
‘aking care of a glandered horse, and had a small puncture on one of his fingers 
at (he time, which soon began to throb, and on examining it feund a dark spot 
round the puncture ; swelling of the second joint of the same finger soon fol- 
lowed, and thence passed on to his arm: so rapid was it in its course, that he 
was obliged to cut the sleeve of his coat to enable him to withdraw the arm at 
ight ; this broke and ulcerated, and shortly after the left leg began to swell 
and feel hard and knotty. Although this man suffered from incessant pain and 
want of sleep, it is worth remarking, that the only thing which seemed to cause 
him any anxiety was the fear (to use his own expression) that “he had given the 
lisease to a horse that was perfectly sound when he went to altend it, but soon be- 
came glandered.”” His own sufferings seemed to be lost in this idea. 

These are melancholy details, but is it not better that they should be known! 
They lead us irresistibly to the following general conclusions—first, that a man is 
iable to the infeetion of glanders, a disease hitherto supposed to be peculiar to 
the horse, the ass, and the mule ;—second that farcy, which is only a medification 
of glanders, may co-exist with that disease, as has been proved by inoculating 
the virus of the two diseases; as with farcy you may produce glanders, and 
vice versa :—third, that inoculation is not absolutely necessary for the produc- 
tion of glanders or farcy, as sometimes the simple cohabitation with glandered 
animals seems to produce these diseases effectually, from which we are led to 
infer that it is contagious :—fourth, that glanders, in its severe form, seems to be 
an incurable malady botk in man and the horse. 

Propuytactic Measures, &c.—Although it is very true that sportsmen— 
that gentlemen themselves—rarely meddle with glandered horses, it by no 
means follows that they should not possess information which might be useful 
for those in their service who may be obliged to doso; and as there is no cure 
for glanders, every precaution should be taken to guard against that memento 
mori disease. The following simple measures are those which we can recom- 
mend from considerable experience. Whenever an animal is suspected of being 
glandered, the groom or person attending it should make a strong solution of 
alum, and keep it by him in the stable: as often as he has occasiun to go near 
the horse, to dress his sores, open an abscess, remove the halter, or administer 
medicine, he should immerse his hands in the alum solution, and keep them 
there for some moments; if there is a cut on his hand it should be carefully 
covered with adhesive plaster previously. This is not a mere quack remedy, 
and anatomists know that well; for prior to examining a brain, the most danger- 
ous part of the dead human subject, they use this very remedy in the same way. 
Alum is an astringent, and by this property it can for a certain time stop the 
pores of the skin of the hand, and consequently prevent any absorption of poi- 
sonous matter from taking place. Perhaps other astringents, as sulphate of cop- 
per, would answer as well, but alum is cheaper, easier managed, less dangerous, 
ind equally efficacious. ERInensis. 

The (London) Sporting Magazine, for January, 1841. 





Ou Dreuching Morses and Cattle. 
BY MR. W. MOGFORD, GUERNSEY. 


Opinions that I have met with in the course of the discussions which your 
valuable periodical has given to the public on the subject of the present epidemic 
among cattle have again brought under my eye the strictures of Professor 
Stewart. of Glasgow, on drenching. I may, if you will permit me, offer you, 

n a future occasion, some remarks on this said epidemic ; but I will at present 
contine myself to the point inquestion. 

The most circumscribed practice will supply complete proof of the importance 
of the subject, although by some it may be treated as toe trivial to call for se- 
rious discussion. Mr. Simonds is of opinion, and I coincide with him, that some 
of the ingredients of the drench are sometimes to be found in the trachea. It 
nust then present an obstruction calculated to produce formidable, if not al- 
ways fatal, consequences. This have found tw be the case in cows, especially 
where the spinal marrow has been affected. It will happen even when the 
jrench has been administered with the greatest care ; a fact which would ever 
make me protest against making the unsuccessful operator responsible in law 
for his failure. If made responsible for the result of unsuccessful drenching, 
why not for that of balling? Who does not know that, with all that science 
and experience can suggest, death will sometimes ensue from the administration 
of a ball, and in such a manner as the most minute enquiry previous to death 
could not elucidate, and which a pest mortem examination will prove to have 
deen attributgble to malformation, previous improper treatment or trickery, or 
ther circumstances beyond the professional attendant’s control! Who can 
loubt it after reading the apparently intricate case described in so masterly a 
manner by M. Renault in The Veterinarian of October, 1839! 

[ remember being called upon, with Mr. White, as far back as 1807, to see a 
horse belonging to the Duke of Sussex, then in Devonshire, and which died be- 
fore our arrival. At the request of his Royal Highness the horse was opened, 
and we found all the organs in a perfect healthy state. We were lost in aston- 
ishment until I discovered a ball wrapped in paper lodged in the esophagus, which 
accounted for the death of the animal, without necessarily fixing a stigma on the 
individual who had administered the ball. ' 

{ might adduce cases many of which would go far to prove that hereditary 
defects in the animal could sometimes readily account for effects of this class, 
otherwise altogether mysterivus. To be candid, I speak feelingly on the sub- 
ject, being at this moment, though after a considerable lapse of time, subjected 
to the unmerited censure of a gentleman of this island, the death of whose 
mare was, through misrepresentation, attributed to the manner in which I gave 
her a ball; but the post mortem examination of which proved, beyond all con- 
tradiction, that death ensued from causes perfectly independent of any act or 
treatment of mine. 

To return to the question. It must nevertheless be admitted, that, too fre- 
quently, failure must be attributed to a want of attention and expertness. I 
nave lately been called to three valuable dogs, all beyond recovery, and victims 
of an improper mode of drenching. ' 

Due regard must certainly be had to the kind of instrament used in the act. 

® common use of the horn will go far to account for the consequences which 
Professor Stewart is anxious to avert. The introduction of the large end into 
the animal's mouth necessarily demands that expansion which incapacitates him 
from swallowing, and is, in nine cases out of ten, the cause of all the mischief. 
{t is, I consider, on this principle that the Professor recommends a bottle as a 
substitute. I have found it convenient on various occasions, especially when 
administering the gripe tincture. :% 

When the animal is down, by placing the knee on the neck, and gently raising 
up the mouth, it may thus be easily poured down without spilling one drop, as- 
suming that the individual is a poweriul man; if not, he will, of course, require 
an assistant. And yet, where we have to contend with a vicious temper, OF 
great restlessness, the brittleness of the bottle would, I imagine, often render it 
@ dangerous process. I 

On the whole, I should much prefer the smaill end of the common hor. It 
ee perhaps, be difficult to select an instrument more generally adapted than 

¢ Light Com Rafle’s powder horn. ; ; 

- aware char wines large quantum of liquid is required, for instance, m & 
*oppage of the bowels or gorged stomach, it could not answer the ee 
In such cases I suppose we should all agree that nothing can compete wit 

ad’s admirable stomach pump. 

As may be gathered from these few observations, experience has taught me 
© attach much im to the position of the head. Common sense must 


‘each us that the undue elevation of head, which is so often resorted to, will in- 
*epacitate the organs for those functions on the free exercise of which success 
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tly depend. Let any one make the trial un himself. 
high as possible, and he will find the act of swallowing 
diffien|:, and, with the mouth wide open, altogether impracticable. 

With a iittle presence of mind, and humoring the animal, and if we watch our 
Opportunity and use promptivude, I think a systematic adherence to these 
RO a ee a miter pa “ot ert of failure of very rare occurrence. 

some u even an ; 

yet me my ty gerous encounters ; but I have not 
_ Perhaps my little reputation for drenching and balling, particularly when liv- 
ing in Exeter, may make me somewhat too self-confident ; wer, dopuvemting all ar- 
rogance, as [ do, | think, had my friend, the late Mr. White been alive, he would 
have encouraged me,,had | been a nearer neighbor of Professor Stewart, to have 
accepted his bet of nfty pounds, to drench either of the horses he mentions 
without twitching and withou: any assistance. 


On the Condition of the Horse: 
Its Connexion with the Coat—the Best Means of Promoting his Condition— 
Chipping and Singeing. 
; ia BY NIMROD. 

Dear Sir,—Fastidious must be the reader interesting himself in the welfare 
of horses, who is not amused and instructed by Mr. Gabriel’s paper, in your last 
October Number, on the treatment of the horse in the autumn. Seeing that it 
has reference to my system of summering the hunter, and its effects, I have 
been anxious to offer some remarks on a few of its leading pcints, but which 
other calls on my time have hitherto prevented my doing. 

4That Providence seems to have advanced to the utmost verge of possibility in 
the gift of life conferred upon animated beings, is obvious to every person who 
looks at all into nature ; also that, in her general laws, the means of preserving 
life are provided for, must be equally apparent; and moreover, that, almost 
above all living thiags, the horse would not be overlooked. Thus, as Mr. Ga- 
briel observes (after instancing the differences in the quantity and quality of the 
natura! clothing of sheep, swine, cattle, or horses, in cold and warm climates), 
when the thermometer is ranging from sixty to eighty degrees, we find the iorse 
with a thin, smooth, and glossy coat; on the contrary, when the mercury has 
fallen beneath zero, with a thick, rough, and coarse one: so long and shaggy. 
indeed, as to be destructive of all form and symmetry. The chief aim of Mr. 
Gabriel, then, is, toaccount for and remedy the effects of these changes—that 
from the smouth to the rough coat, especially—on the constitution and physical 
powers of the domesticated horse ; which he has done with great ability, and a 
thorough knowledge of the nature of the animal in question. 

I am quite ready to admit the deteriorating effects of the changes here alluded 
to on the domesticated horse, and insisted upon by Mr. Gabriel in the case of 
his own hackney; but I am also ready to prove, or at all events assert, that 
they are to be completely obviated by grooming ; and to express my beliaf that, 
could it be prove’, a race-horse, properly trained, comes equally fit to the post 
on the first day of October as he could, by the same means, have been made at 
any other period of the year, when Nature is not at work in effecting the change 
we are alluding to. As to the hacks we ride in common, and all the year round, 
kept in what are termed hack stables—perhaps one or two in a stable that might 
hold four, to say nothing of their hanging about when we make our calls, &c. 
—nothing will prevent their coats from breaking and becoming rough when the 
cold weather sets in; but, in the studs of sportsmen, the hacks will generally 
be found in equal condition with the hunters. And why should it be otherwise ! 
Take the Melton men’s hacks, for example. Those riddgn in the winter are 
regularly physicked at theend of the season, and sammered with the hunters ; 
whereas those ridden in the summer are rested all winter, but well physicked 
when they are again taken into work. The fact is, the only preventives of broken 
coats and deteriorated constitutions, at all periods of the year, are, plenty of 
aloes and other alteratives, and warmth ;—a July stable, if I may so express 
myself, all the year round. As for myself, I can honestly say, I never felt any 
prostration of strength in the month of October beyond that in any other month 
in the year, with such horses as I had summered myself; and, no doubt, many 
of your readers will recollect the several proofs I adduced of this fact. ‘ But 
you are such a devil of a fellow for physic,” said my neighbor, the late Mr. 
Chute, master of the Vine houuds, invariably to me, whilst pointing out to him 
his horses sweating, even to lather, when trotting to cover in October; whereas 
mine were as dry as when they crossed the threshold of their stable. But phy- 
sic! physi, my dear sir! must horses have if perfect condition is our obyect, to- 
gether with dry food eleven months in the year, anda July stable. Nothing 
else will do it; nothing else has ever done it: and until within the last dozen 
years not one hunter in twenty has been seen in condition until long after Christ- 
mas. What said Lord Gardner, within my hearing, last March, by a cover side 
in Leicestershire ’—** Musgrave’s horses,”’ said he, ‘‘ are at last getting into con- 
dition!” (Alluding to those of that fine sportsman, Sir James Musgrave, who 
summers his horses in his park). Those of his lordship, perhaps the hardest 
rider in England, are never out of their stalls, and but little reduced in their 
feeds of good old oats and beans. My good sir, nothing else will do it to per- 
fection ; and to horses so kept, October or March is equal, as to affecting their 
constitutions and deteriorating their physical powers. They are, in fact, supe- 
rior to all such influences as the exchanging old hairs for new ones. And is not 
such the case—mutatis mutandis—with the human race! Why were the deaths 
of the French in the cholera one hundred to six, in proportion to those of the Eng- 
lish, in the parish in which [ now live? Merely because they were unable, by the 
washy nature of their food, equally to resist the disease. 

It is impossible to have horses in what is called ‘tip-top condition” all the 
year round. The race horse, the hunter, and the hack, must have rest, or each 
will become stale, and consequently, when called upon. will one day or another 
fail, and very unexpectedly so. How often has it happened to me to find a sudden 
change of this sort—to find the horse I was riding sweating when he ought to 
have been cold ; dull and languid in his action, when he ought to have been 
fresh, and with damp and cold ears. What causes this! Nature operating on 
his constitution? Nothing of the sort; art has caused the mischief The bow 
has been drawn too tight, and continued so too long! In other words, he is be- 
come stale, and requires to be let down in his condition, which a dose or two of 
mild physic will effec:. In fact, to ensure condition, it is my fixed opinion, that 
no horse, highly fel and severely worked, should be more than two months with- 
out adose of mild physic. There is, at all events, no calculating on his services 
without it. 

I rejoice to ind Mr. Gabriel as strenuous an advocate for warmth, as an agent 
im promoting coudition, as I myself have ever been, even to the preference of 
an ill-ventilated warm stable to a cold one. Had we not before us, in addition 
to experience, the convincing arguments in its favor of writers such as Mr. Per- 
civall, and others of your profession, the horses of the desert might be produced 
in proof. Independently of the firmness of their bones and sinews—'he effect 
of the warm climate, and the arid soil of the country in which they are bred— 
there is a kindly@feel, a glossy appearance in their coats, which even a cool sta- 
ble, in a climate so much colder than their own, as an English one must be, but 
little affects. I haveseen several Arabians in large loose boxes in London, and 
other places, in the winter months, but never saw one whose coat was much dis- 
turbed, still less long and staring, as that of low-bred horses become from the 
effect of cold. And we find, even with our English horses of inferior breed, 
their coats will be silky, close, and fine, provided they have always been sub- 
ject to a high degree of warmth in their stables when at work, and well fed 
likewise. 

With respect to the coats of horses, I am not going to say that along and 
shaggy one may not be productive of warmth ; but this I will say,—that which 
looks silky and fine to the eye, as ir. the case of a horse in high condition, is a 
better safeguard against cold than that which is long and séaring, and on a dry 
skin, the effect of poor keep in a poor stable; and if such were not the case, 
post-horses and gentlemen's coach-horses, which hang about doors for hours in 
all sorts of weather, would not stand such treatment with impunity. And one 
more word upon coats. There are, and have been, horses (Parasol, the famous 
raser, for one) whose coat will always be long, under any treatment ; but this 
is no bar to condition, as I have myself proved, having possessed two hunters 
subject to this peculiarity. Under proper treatment, they dried, after sweating, 
equally quickly with others whose coats were shorter. : 

I rejoice to find that, touching alteratives and tonics, as promoters of the con- 
dition of horses, I am backed in my commendation of them by such good au- 
thority as Mr. Gabriel’s, and there the judicious combination is every day becom- 
ing better understood than it was in old times, when ferriers and science “2 
nearly strangers to each other. And I am also glad to find him a friend to t ; 
timely application of the properly composed cordial ball, the good effects o 
which I have so often experienced. It is in the abuse of them valone that any 
mischief may arise from cordials, and in that case to a serious extent, — 
much as the late Earl of Courteney’s father had two sets of coach-horses des- 

ed by them. 

~_ jd subject of clipping, I cannot agree with Mr. Gabriel as — = 
for it, still less admit its ‘‘ almost universal adoption.” I would clip roa 9% - 
horses, and a hunter that had been summered entirely at grass, praia 0 er’ 
dition on any other terms. I persist in considering it @ mere aS goo 
grooming ; and as for its “almost universal adoption "—to use A a “ . 
words—such is far from being the ease. | did not see three ohne ~ “ 
year at Melton ; in the Quorn stables, not one ; ditto, Mr. Foljambe 7 ges 
ones I did see, to a certain extent ; but a hard-riding Meltonian to me ~ 
would have no more spirits of wine charged in his groom’s book—* a rr ‘2 
stitute, in my stable,” said he “ for the old-fashioned elbow-grease. = = 

ini j hich cannot be got into perfect condition 
opinion, the is not yet foaled which ca ed to he—and a 
without this outrage on nature—which clipping must be allowed to 
long coat is no bar te it. 











, . I wish, said a celebrated 
, : ? ing occasionally contributed to your pages, ° you 


ce fession to turn their attenti posst- 
ble to the dimmg as they do tothe dead horse. The latter,” added oa ten have 


nerve, sinew, and fibre in his carcass, and or 
but they might tell us a little more of the = a — nn 7 
my friend’s remark was to express a wish that veterinary surgeons, in bontiog 


countries, woul! enter more-than they do into iti 

are in the habit of visiting, and give the result pr re th ms sr rnd 
as well as a few hints to the owners of them, « My own stables,”” ded bh : 
“are weekly visited by a first-rate veterinary surgeon ; but i evuld tea ] ~ 
that any suggestions have been offered by him to my who would *sesam 
to them, as to thest ate of any horse to whose particular case his attention had 
not been directed ; and there must always be appearances in some of a large stad 
which, if not indicative of disease, could not fail attracting the eye of >: > 
tised observer of the slight boundary which so frequently exists between r* cml 
and health.” Yours, very truly, Nimrop 

St. Pierre, Dec. 17, 1840. The Veterinarian for Jan., 1841. 


, The Mongoose. 
_ The most affectionate animal that I know of 1s the common brown mongoose ; 
it Is @ creature between the squirrel and the monkey, with all the liveliness but 
without any ef the mischief of the latter. Unfortunately, they will not live in 
our country, or they would supersede the cat altogether ; they are very clean, 
and their attachment is beyond all conception to those who have not seen them. 
They will leap on their master’s shoulder, or get into his bed, and coil their lon 
bushy tails round his neck like a boa, remaining there for hours if permitted. f 
recollect one poor little fellow, who was in his basket dying—much to the 
grief of his master—who, just before he expired, crawled out of his straw, and 
went to his master’s cot, where he had just sufficient strength to take his place 
upon his bosom, coil hie tail round his neck, and then he died. Hares and rab- 
bits are also very affectionate. One of my little girls had one of the latter, 
which she brought up in the house. He grew very large, and was domesticated 
just like a dog, following you everywhere, in the parlor and up into the bed- 
room ; in the winter lying on the rug before the fire on his side, and stretching 
out his four legs as unconcerned as possible, even refusing to go away if you 
pushed him. As for the cat, she durst not go near him. He thrashed her un- 
mercifully, for he was very strong ; and the consequence was, that she retired 
to the kitchen, where he would often go down, and if she was in his way, drive 
herout. The hare and rabbit, as well as the deer tribe, defend themse!ves by 
striking with their fore-paws, and the blow which they can give is more forcible 
than people would suppose. One day when I was in a cover, leaning “gairiet a 
tree, with my gun in my hand—I presume for sometime I must have been in 
deep thought—I heard a rustling and then a squeak on the other side of the 
tree ; I looked round the trunk, and there beheld a curious combat between twe 
hares and a stoat. The hares were male and female, and had their leveret be- 
tween them, which latter was not above six weeks old, The stoat—a little de- 
vil, with all its hair from the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, standing on 
end—was at about two yards distance from them, working round and round, to 
have an opportunity to spring upon the levere*, which was the object of its at- 
tack. As it went reund so did the hares face him, pivoting on a centre with the 
young one between them. At last the stoat made a spring upon the leveret. 
He was received by the hares, who struck him with their fore-feet such blows as 
[ could not have believed possible ; they actually resounded, and he was rolled 
over and over until he got out of distance, when he shook himself and renewed 
his attacks. These continued about ten minutes, and every time he was beaten 
off ; but, as at every spring his teeth went into the poor little leveret, at last it 
gave its last squeak, turned over on its side, and died, the mother and father 
still holding their relative situations, and facing the stoat. The latter showed 
as much prudence ae courage ; for, so soon as he perceived that the leveret was 
dead, he also walked off. The hares tuined round to their young one, smelt at 
it apparently, pushed it with their noses, and shortly after, as if aware that it 
was past all defence, hopped slowly away ; they were hardly out of sight in the 
bushes when back came the stoat, threw the leveret, twice as big as himself, 
over his shoulders, and went off with his prize at a hand-gallop, reminding me, 
in miniature, of the Bengal tiger carrying off a bullock. All the actors in the 
drama having gone off, | walked off, and shortly after both barrels of my gun 
went off, so the whole party disappeared, and there’s an end of my story 
Olla Podrida. 











Masquerade Ball. 

Mister Editor,—One o’ my sayings is, ** begone dull care,” as the ondutiful 
boys remarked, when they turmed their daddy out o’ doors; so acting on them 
principles—I don’t mean the principle of turnin’ one’s father out o’ house and 
hum—lI thort to git rid of some connipshus feelins, that I had about me by danc- 
in. Sol begun a shuffin,a forward tu, and dance up tu yeur partner, all by 
myself; but | swow! I mout aswell ha’ tried to made a band of music out o' 
a hank o” bull ffogs, as tu git rid of mellankolly by dancin without a fiddle. Jest 
then, what in natur should I think of, but them masked bawis, that the bills past- 
ed on the corners of the streets telled on. Wal, away I goes tu the next ‘corner, 
and there was the hull account, that said, ‘‘ admittuns, gentlemen tew dollars ; 
ladies nothin.” ‘I vow,” says I, ‘* supposin I go in wimmins clothes—tew dol- 
lars for one dance is an orful extorshun—if I had our Sall’s Sunday arternoon 
gown and bunnit, [ would.” Neversumdeveras I rekkoned a good dance would 
shake off the desperate blues, ] put on a clean dickey, dressed out horrid nice, 
took tew round dollars and tew bits, and started off for the St. Phillipe-st. bawl. 
So arter I got there, a feller begun a feelin’ me all over, anda rannin his hands 
intu my pokkits, and a peekin intu my hat, jest as sassy as tho’ I'd stole some- 
thin’. “ Stranger,” says I, “take your hand riée séret out o’ my pokkit, or else 
there'll be trouble.” 

“Why,” says he, “I’m a searchin on ye for dangerous arms.” 

‘Wal, you are a knowin creature,” says I, ‘tu look fer a man's arms in his 
pokkits ; the fist on tu the eend of this dangerous arm, wont smite ye nor noth- 
in, I rekkon, if you aint a leet/e more civil.” 

“No,” says he, “its weepons I’m a looking arter—there, let’s have that jack- 


| knife.” 


‘Oh, you thort I was a goin in tu stick somebody,” says I, “I aint very sa- 
vagerous with weepons, but I can rassle and fite, wuss than tew partiesat ‘lec- 
tion times; but if you’re afeard on me, you may keep the rotten nife, cow it’s so 
soft that itll blunt all up, jest ifa hard faced man looks at it !” 

If I was flusterified afore, what was my feelins when I got in and seed a lot o’ 
the pootyest gals this side o’ Jordan—an amazin big room—shandyleers, and lots 
o’ handsum furnitur, and fellers finefied off like folks at thanksgiving dinner! It 
used to be a rule with Uncle Bill, when any gret calamity cum acrost him, tu 
screw his kurrage rite stret up tu the notch and grin it out o’ countenance ; 
that's the way he did at Bunker Hill when the British cum on in solemn columa! 
and so did I at the marsked bawl when I seed such an orful site o’ gals. Every 
darnation gal hada pair of eyes, a darned site wuss tu face than a British Baggi- 
net, and some on ’em had such killin’ ones that they were ebliged tu tie a black 
rag over "em, so as not tu hurt any body. I swanny ! sich queer dresses—jest 
like the Greeks and Turkies; some on ‘em did’nt cum down as low as they'd 
orter, in my opinion. Wal, a fellercum up tu me with a leetle spy glass in his 
hand, and arterexaminin pooty narrerly, says he, “ aw my de-ar fellow, do me 
the vewy gweat pleasure of accepting aw pawdner’’—that’s jest the way he tork- 
ed. 

“T guess you mean a gal tu dance with,” says I ! 

“ Ya-a-s, ae scone you aw not awcustomed to fashionable sawciety, dem 
me,”’ says he. 

Wal, thinks I, if that creetur knows beans, then homminy aint ground corn. 
So he takes me tua rousin’ gret gal, with a marsk on, and says he, “ma de-ar 
Cordeliaw Juliaw Mary Emmaw, allow me to introduce Mistaw—twhat ts your 
name, saw A a 2 : 

“ aphat Jenkins,” says I. 

“ ve ‘Carods! what aw nee ! Mistaw Jechawshaw Jenkins, maw love.” 

I wanted tu laffso I was almost dead, but [dasn’t; and says I, “how de du, 
Cornely, I rekkon that you and I are kalkilatin tu dance together.” 

So up we got and gined a cotillion, and du you bleve jest as I got on the 
foor a leetle small feller cum a lookin at me jest as fierce as tho’ I had his gal, 
and called me “ sarcray canal.” 

‘‘ What does he call me a canal Ln we I tu an gal ; 

“ Oh, he is a swearing at ye in French,” saysshe. 

So 1 ony looked cone same at him and skeered him rite off. By golly 
when I du git a dancin there aint no stoppin on me, and I got = ye 4 a 
offs jacket, rolls up my sleeves and puf thru, like “soap su yA eae 
spout,” as our Dan says, and kep on, till I happened tu look ee , oo 
if I warnt a dancin all alone by myself, all the rest had ot done an ro — 
and were a laffin at me as loud as they could holler, a aed ae 
small. I was jest a clerrin for hum, when the gal took me by the arm, 

hink the gal wanted! Why, she wanted 
me up tu the bar, and what du you thi g lace full of giah, ond 
me tu treat her!! Wal, she swallowed down een-about a glass o a= 
I had tu pay for it. Gosh! I didn’t wait any longer, but div past t — 
keeper, and scooted for hum; and whenever I see any body drinkin gin, 
always think of that gal at the masked bawl. 
Exchange Paper. Yures truly 


A the theatre, Carlo Felice, at Genoa, anew opera was in es of which 
great expectations were entertained. It is to be f uced at iy ory S 
ment of the present carnival It is entitled “ Luisa Strozzi;” the muss 


Jehosaphat Jinkins. 








| Maestro Pietre Combi, ard the words by Signor Beltrame. 
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RACES: AND MATCHES TO COME. 
srt «te aes ee 


Course 
, ovea ys, Western 4th Monday in A 
pene burr; Ail: Spring Races, 10th Feb. ‘ aii 
May, Vout ct = + «> -C. let ®pring Mesting, Uuien Course Tat Tuesday Mey. 
ORT «2 © © © © bt . 
én" fectva Fila. - - - Annual Races Calhoun t Course, February 9. 


TRENTON, N. J. -- - Eagle Course, Ist Spring Meeting, last Puesday in April. 


Staliions for 1841. 


LLY Votices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 
for Five dollars. To shave gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 
Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


AINDERBY, Imp., by Ve out of Kate, sister to Nonplus, at the farm of L. J. 
Polk, onthe Central Turnpike, Maury Co., Tenn., at $60, $75, and $100—§1 to the gr. 


ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Kirg Herod, at the Hampton Race Course, near Au- 
gusta, Ga., under the management of 8. W. Shelton. 


BALIE PEYTON, at the stable of Arthur M. Payne, four miles west of Warrenton, 
Fauquier Co., Va., at $30 and $50. 


BILL AUSTIN, by Bertrand, dam Timoleon, atthe residence of James Henderson 
Esq., Newberry Dist., 8. C. Py : oe - 


BLACK ‘PRINCE, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 
Decatur, Ga, 


BELSH \ZZAR, Im ., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at Nashville, 
Tenon., at $75.—Thomas Alderson. 


CUSSETA CHIEP, by Andrew, out of Virago by Wild-air, at Cusseta Old Town, Ala.,the 
residence of Col. John Woolfolk, at $30. 


DUANE, by Imp. IHedgford, out of Goodloe Washington, atthe Washington Race Course, 
D. C., at $50.—Wm. Holmead. 


ECLIPSE (American), at the stable of A. Whitiocke, Oaks, Limestone Co., Ala., near 
Shoal Ford P.O. Limited to 50 mares, at $100. 


EMANCIPATION, Imp. Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at the farm of B. P. Gray, two 
miles west of Versai Se "Woodford Co., Ky., at $100, and $1 to the groom, 
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to miske areal beautiful lan’scape o’ the whole bizness; ‘pon me word, I’m 
fuli sure the day 0’ } isn’t far off whin sich schemin’ goes ou in a court 


o’ justice. Oh! O'Dowd, Mrs. O’ Dowd, fie for shame, ma’am |” 

Magamto--Well, fer goodness’ sake, how was it! | 
Complainant—His dog, Rasper, the wiry-haired little thief a near him, sir, 
ran slap dash thro’ my crockery ware an’ hot me acrass the shins wid @ tia ves- 
sel that he had fastened to his behind (wid respects to you), so that, as I hope 
the mother that bore me is in glory this minit, I] thought the leg was sawin 
from onder me 

Ned Burke cast a “long, lingering look” at Mrs. O’ Dowd, and smiled signifi- 
cautly, then changing his to his canine companion, he took him up, and, 
turning him “ stern foremost” to the bench, seized and twisted a short but 
sturdy apology for a tail, not half so pliant, however, as Den O’Connell’s ap- 

age a /a latter end. : i 

“ Some bligard boys, gintlemen,” said Ned, * that tied an ould tin-kettle to 
this butt, for indeed I won’t bely the crether be callin’ ida tail ; an’ to be sure 
it med the dog crass an’ conthrary in himself whin he found such a piece o’ 
music —a runnin’ accompaniment, as a body might say—hoppin’ afiher his 
heels; so, begor, he only pelted away straight ahead, an’ indeed | won’t tell a 
lie comin’ on Cfistmas, [ believe he took a sportin’ dash thro’ Mrs. Dowd’s 
crockery ware that was exposed on the pavement; an’ be all accounts he play- 
ed ‘ Father Jack Welch’ ihrough the cups an’ saucers. What I’m sayin’ tho’ 
is how could the crather help id?” 

“ An’ he upsot,” chimed in a Mrs. Flanagan, “me little table that had bacon 
an’ onions on id for sale, he runnin’ beteune its legs ; wasn’t tha: purty work, 
eh?” 

“Oh! tot, tut, ma’am!"” returned Rasper’s proprietor, facetiously; ‘ he 
was only offeriu’ you the joan of his kettle, an’ sure that same was neigh- 
bourly.”’ 

Magistrate—The case is dismissed. 

Glory to you, sir,” exclaimed Ned Burke. ‘‘ Hurroo, Rasper. my beauty, 
the day is our own! Now wish the ladies the compliments o’ the say- 
son.” 





Spohr, we learn, has just completed a new oratorio entitled “The Fall of 





GANO, b., by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, at the stable of Col. Hampton, Lafayette 
Course, Augusta, Ga., at $75, and $1 tothe groom. 

GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen, at Augusta, Ga., under the management of M. L. 
Hammond, at $35. 








HIBISCUS, Imp., b., by Sultan, out of Duchess of York by Waxy, in the vicinity of Lex- 


ington, Ky., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom.—G. D. Hunt. 


Babylon.” 

















MONARCH. ‘ 

5 imported stud horse will stand this season at Mansfield, two and ahaif miles 
east of Lexing:on, on the Turnpike Road leading to Richmond, Ky. He will be let 

to mares at ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each, payable within the season, which will 
commence on the Ist of February, and terminate on the Ist of July, and one dollar to 
the groom. Owners of mares, who desire it, may have them fed on grain at fifty cents 





HIGHLAND HEWRY, by Henry, out ef Highland ig! by Eclipse, at Hibiscus’ old stand, 


Charleston, S. C., at $30, and $1 to the groom.—R. utton. 


| per week. There are extensive pastures, with never-failing running water at Mansfield, 
+ on which mares may be allowed to feed gratis during the season ; and after it is over, if 





HUGH LUPUS, Imp., by Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses, at the plantation of J 


M. Rouzan, Carrollton, La., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 





they continue, their owners must pay at the rate of one doilar per month during the time 
that they remain. But there will be no liability for escapes or accidents to the mares. 
Monarch is 2 rich satin-coated mahogany bay, with black legs, mane, and tail, and no 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Ool. J. | otner white than a star in the face. He is ahorse of great bone, substance, and power, 


Crowell, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ten miles below Columbus, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 


and fully sixteen hands under the standard. His chest and loins are uncommonly fine ; 





his arms are muscular and strong; his head and neck well proportioned, with wide nos- 


LYNEDOCH, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Rosetta (sister to Tenn. Oscar) by Wilke’s Won- | ¢rijs, intelligent and spirited eyes, and his general appearance game and blood-like. 


der, at the farm of R. K. Polk, Maury Co., Tenn., at $20. 


There is no want in him of bene and sinew below the knee, in which he even excels his 





MONARCH, [mp., by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Mansfield, two miles east of nobie sire. He was bred at the fameus Hampton Court Stud by King William the IV., of 


Lexington, Ky., under the care of Josiah Downing, at $100. 


land, was foaled in }834, and was purchased by Col. Hampton, of South Carolina, and 
brought to the United States in 1836. 





MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the stableof{| Monarch was got by Imp. Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. Delphine, bred in 1525 


W. W. Bacon & Co., near Frankfort, Ky., at $100. 





by Mr. Petre, was out of My Lady by Comus, and she out of The Colonel’s dam by Del- 
i The Colone)’s dam out of Tipple Cyder by King Fergus, and she eut of Sylvia 


PORTSMOUTH, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- | by Young Marske, out of Ferret, by a brother to Syivia—Regulus—Lord Morton's Ara- 
oo y g y y 


son, N.C., at $ under the care of John White. 


bian—Mixbury—Mulso Bay Turk—Bay Bolton—Coneyskins—Hutton’s Grey Barb— By- 





PONEY (The), by Imp Leviatnan, dam by Stockholder, at the stable of James G. Bos- | erly Turk—Bustler. 


well, eight miles from Lexington, Ky. imited to 35 mares, at $40. 


Nothing can be superior to this pedigree! Priam, the Eclipse anJ wonder of his day, 
united the most desirable crosses from Orville and Eleanor, the most celebrated mares 


REINDEER, own brother to Alice Grey, a dark chesnut, by Henry, out of Sportsmistress | of England, rivals in fame, and the latter the only winner of both the Derby and Oaks. 


by Hickory, at the stable of John Wynens, Hillsboro’, Ga., at $25 and $50. 


The performances of Monarch equalled the high anticipation which his noble ances- 








RODOLPH.b by Archy of Transport dam by Haxall’s Moses, at the residence of W try and his perfect form authorised. During his short, but brilliant caeer, he won seven 
in ‘ % " ; 


Bowman, Bardstown, Ky., at $35 and $50. 


races, of the longest, as well as the shortest distances. He never lost a race—he never 
lost a heat. Nocompetitor ever could put him up to his speed. He was arrested in his 





SHARK, bl., by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy,at Independence, William- | splendid career by an accident whilst he was in training. He struck his foot on a stone, 


son Co., Tenn., at $60 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


or some other hard su’stance, by which he sprung the leader of his right fore leg. Col. 





Hampton refused $20,000 for him. He made his first season last year in Seuth Carolina, 


SIR ROBERT, Imp., by Bobadil, out of Judalina by Wary Pope, at Andrew Backe’s, Mor- | 9: an Jing at $100. which was paid before the mare was served. Col. Hampton has al- 


risville, 2 m. east of Morristown, N. J., at $15 for thorough-breds—$10 for cold-bleods. 


SOVEREIGN, Imp., dark bay, by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon, at the Colum- 
bia Race Course, S. C., under the management of J. C. O’Hanion, at $60—$1 to groom. 


TORNA DO, ehesnut, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stabie of John 
R. Snedeker, Union Course, L.I., at $20. 


TRUSTEE. Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at Broad Rock, Chesterfield Co., 
Va., under the care of Isham Puckett, at $50. 


VICEROY, own brother to Dr. Syntax, a bright chesnut, by Eclipse, oat of Saluda by 
Timoleon, at the stable of Augustus Crawford, Madison Co., Ga., at $20. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., chesaut, by Veloci , out of Juliana by Gohanna, near the Oak- 
land Race Course, Louisville, Ky., at $75, and $1 to the groom.—L. Sherley & Co. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at George E. Blackburn’s stable, 
near Frankfort, Ky., at $100 cash. 























Great Match Against Time. 

One of the best sporting matches on record took place on Thursday last. It 
was a pedestrian undertaking of no mean order, wd required all that speed, sta- 
mina, and game, could aid to accomplish. Of regular pedestrians, or those who 
are ordinarily, engaged in feats of walxing or running, the more knowing portion 
of the public are generally shy ; there is too much subterfuge and chicanery to 
create admiration, too much dishonesty to acquire confidence, and te these may 
be ascribed the circumstance of indifferent attendance, and a lack of that sport- 
ing spirit, that je ne sais quoi, without which an affair of the sort loses half its 
charms. How strongly does the match which we have now the pleasure of re- 
cording differ from these. It was undertaken by a gentleman, a member of the 
University of Cambridge, who determined on illustrating to some extent that 
great and powerful undertakings are not confined to those who “ pull out a pitiful 
existence” by resorting to them as a means of living, but that the thorough-bred 
milksops as the canaille are pleased to term those who live better thanselves, have 
the intrinsic requisites of sporting men, without the advantages of practical 
trickery. The gentleman’s name, as well as we could learn, was Shackle, and 
the match was got up by the gentleman frequenting the select room at Owen 
Swift's, a civil little fellow, who seems deserving enough of patronage. Owen 


himself was the backer of time ; the match originating as many more have done, { 


lowed Monarch to come to Kentucky for the accommodaticn of his friend the Hon. Henry 
Clay, and other friends. 

Those who are desirous of further information as to this superivr horse, will find it in 
the Turf Register, the Spirit of the Times (from which a part of his description is ta- 
ken), and other periodicals. In the Spirit of the Times of the 9th Jan. there is a remarka- 
bly accurate portrait of Monarch. 

He and the mares sentto him will be under the particular care of Josiah Downing, the 
subscriber, who promises the most faithful attention. 

POSIAH DOWNING, for 


(Feb. 13.) HENRY CLAY 


TROTTING HORSE FOR SALE. 

HE unrivalled and celebrated 11; ag Horse ANDREW JACKSON will be disposed 

of at private sale. 

Andrew Jackson was foaled onthe ‘th of April, 1828, and is of a beautiful black shi- 
ning color, with a small star in his fu.c.ead, of great muscular power and symmetry of 
form, possessing uncommon docility of temper and unexceptionable action, which, ad- 
ded to a vigorous constitution, places him, inthe estimation of al] judges, the best Road- 
ster and Trotting Stallion. at this period, in America. 

Pedigree —This matchiess anima! descends from the best read stock in our country, 
tracing directly back, through a line of choice ancestors, to the purest Arabian and Eng- 
lish horses. He was sired by the celebrated Young Bashaw, who was by the imported 
Arabian horse Grand Bashaw ; the dam of Andrew Jackson by the well bred horse Why- 
not,and Whynotby the celebrated imported horse Old Messenger. The grandam of An - 
drew Jackson also by the celebroted horse Old Messenger, al! remarkable for their pow- 
ers of endurance, hardy constitutions, and transcendent speed. 

erformances.—The unrivalled celebrated Trotting Stallion Andrew Jackson, October 

12, 1832, when 4 yrs. old, carrying 150lbs., and rode by George Woodruff, wona purse of 
an at Hunting Park Course, Pliladelphia, Two mile heats, beating Jersey Fagdown 
with ease. 

October 9, 1833, at 5 yrs. old, carrying 150ibs., and rode by Peter Whelan, won the As- 
, sociation Purse of $200,on the same course, Two mile heats, again beating Jersey 
; Fagdown. 
| October 16th, 1834, rode by Christopher W. Keyser, over the same course, he beat the 
t renowned Sally Miller at Two mile heats, winning a purse of $200, in the following time 
| —Ist heat, 5:26—2d heat, 5:25. 

September 27, 1835, he contended with Daniel D. Tompkins, Fire King, and Modesty, 
(on the Centreville Course, L.I.), the most distinguished horses of the age, and was 
beat at two heats. The horses were placed as follows :—Danie] D. Tompkins, | 1—An- 
drew Jackson, 2 2—Fire King—Modesty. Time, Ist heat, 5:20—2d heat,5:18. This un- 

; paralleled race was made under the most unfavorable circumstances, as Jackson had 
; only been trained a short time, (and had never made a trot on this course,) after having 
made his regular season as a Stallion, and was only beat by two feet the first heat, and 
six inches the second. 








in aconversation on the merits of Drinkwater, Fuller, and other great runners. { i ean teen ee een ene ae Einpeieaaume 


$200, Two mile heats, carrying 150lbs., rode by Christopher W. Keyser, and reversing 


The gentleman undertook to run four miles in twenty-seven minutes ; and £20 was | the honors with his former antagonist, Daniel D. Tompkins, whom he beat with ease in 
at once posted against this by Owen. A second and a third backing against time | two heats. viz :—Andrew Jackson, | 1—Lady Washington, 2 2—Daniel D. Tompkins, 3 3. 


were also made. £10 to £5 being paid against his doing it in twenty-five mi- 
nutes, and £15 to £5 against twenty-three minutes. The ground chosen was 
Acton Bottom, and on Thursday, at 1 o'clock, the parties met at the King’s 
Arm’s, from which the start took place. The assemblage of gentlemen was great, 
and 5 to 4 was being laid out freely against the original wager, and 2 and 3to 1 
against the twenty-five minutes time. On the twenty-three minutes period there 
was little — + ated. scarce, and long odds going begging. The 
gentleman started in his ordinary clothing, at beautiful s > 
the distance as follows. : : oe eae 
min. sec. 


min. sec. 
Firet mile.................6 0] Third in ciation ee 
Seeond do................6 15 oe eee Shes 6 40 


Total, 25 min. 15 sec. 

4 a ground was - a ve = for such a performance, the pedestrian having 
y turns to run on the path androad. We have little doubt that had it been fi 
hard gronnd he would have won all the wagers. : ee. 

' Kilrush Petty Sessions.} 
" Caning a ao a Po ge twelve o’clock, and their worshipful 
orships were seated at the Kilrush Petty Sessions, their hats lai i 
watches pulled out and put back pore hands rubbed mgaher pot Sie 
the weather’s chilling attributes discussed, when the cryer called lustily for 
ay Burke, and the abridged namesake of a great man came forward with all 
by a cee see, accompanied by a cur dog, and followed 
ill-conditioned © Ras ere had been a rumpus, of which it appears Ned Burke 8 
elamorous, eng per” was the prime mover. The “female women” were 
pree wei: wa rs master all talk and tatters. Mrs. O’Dowd claimed 
i OF desu her claim allowed. She described herself as “a hard 
no occasion to go to ra that, thanks be to God! bore a fair keracthnr, had 
80 upsot, shamed, ney. ~4 pion, an’ was never befere in all her born days, 
look to him, and the divil - ed as on last Cheusday, through the manes, bad 
breute of a dog.” » the Lord save us! confound him, of Misther Burke’s 


‘* State the particulars,” said his : 
Mrs. O'Dowd curtsied, and smi me we ann 
sow ff and teenie the availed hoe? .° receiving this invitation to 
r honour , : 
this atself-” a ye see the peer 0’ the usage I got; sure you can look at 
matter from the st of the * thine at a, and pointed out, no easy 
me was a@ contusion. Now, Mrs. O’Dowd’s leg — . a ee to be- 
cons sy dyed black stocking, and naturally of a yellowialy com basis ee tly 
ope with red spots from constant exposure to the fire, the ms ae vale ’ 
3 Tulse were no easy matter to ascertain, at least so we hy ork q Ned 
ur se conmed to labour under a similar impression. 2a nape 
pe we a nekurs, woman alive!” he said, *‘is it peltin’ dust in the gintle- 
bent €s you want to be, this blessed day? sure ’tis visible to the or 
tor — - harm never kem acrass that shin-bone, barrin’ that the blaze o 
© dbrew out a map o’ Kerry on id and the logwood painted id over 








Time, Ist heat, 5:20—2d heat, 5:17. Thus proving himself superior to every other com- 
petitor, and winning all his races without division of heats. 

In 1836 (Nov. 10), Jackson, after making a season of five months, in five weeks train, 
entered against Columbus and Locomotive for the Association Purse of $200 at Trenton, 
winning both heats with ease in 5:23—5:25. Nov. l6th Jackson walked over the Hunting 
Park Course at Philadelphia, and received the Association Purse—there was no competi- 


‘ torforhim. Jackson was rode these two races by George Woodruff. 


The horse Andrew Jackson has proved a sure foal getter, and his colts are highly va- 
lued and esteemed. 
ue Philadelphia, Dec. 11th, 1839. 

_ This is to certify that we, the undersigned, have known the celebrated Trotting Stal- 
lion Andrew Jackson for some time, and pronounce him the best in this or any other 
country :—Daniel Jeffras, Samuel Allan, Dennis Kelly, Jacob Peters, Joseph Hellings, 
George W. Duffy, Francis Duffy, John Horter, Michael Rice, S$. R. Lewis, William H. 
Kenton, Richard Parrott, George Woodruff, H. J. Hartwell, F. Helmbold, John Vander- 
belt, George W. Young, John Curry, B. Stebson, Jonathan Kenton, Edward Woods, E. 


; Wilkinson. 


-Andrew Jackson is warranted sound, and kind to all sorts of harness, and free from 
trick or vice. He is a beautiful model ef a horse, either in harness or under the saddle. 

The owner expects to receive $2500 for Andrew Jackson —and any person disposed to 
purchase can have him for that sum. If not sold previous to the 15th of April, he will be 
offered ut public sale to the — bidder on that day, at the Hunting Park Trotting 
Course, Philadelphia County. Sale to take place at 3 o’clock P.M 


(Feb. 13.} ‘JOHN WEAVER. 





GANO. 
i ie thorough-bred Race Horse having proved lame since he was transferred to the 
stable of Col. Hampton, it has been deemed advisable by his owners to let him make 
a Spring season at his stable on the Lafayette Course. To afford breeders an upportunity, 
therefore, of raising colts of the most approved blood, he will be permitted to visit a 
limited number of mares, not exceeding 30, at $75 the season, and $1 to the groom. 

Ample preparations will be made for the accommodations of all mares sent to him, 
and they will be taken care of on the most approved plan, at 50 cents per day, and no 
charge for negro boys attending them. 

The performances of Gano on the Turf are too well known to require repetition here. 
He is a beautiful mahogany bay, 16 hands | inch high, of great symmetry, and possessing 
superior bene and muscle. He was sired by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, own sister 
to John Richards. 

All expenses will be required to be paid before the mare leaves the stable. 
THOMAS J. WALTON, 
(Feb.13-4t.} AUGUSTUS LAMPKIN. 


NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION SPRING MEETING. 
Tale. meeting will commence on Monday, the 17th of May next, and continue 
First — Association Purse $200, ent. added, Two mile heats. 

Second Colt Stake, seven subs. at $300 each, Mile heats. 

Third Day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, 23 subs. at $100 each, Four mile heats. 
Fourth Doy—Proprietor’s Purse $200, and entrance, Two mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Association Purse $500, and entrence, — ae a 

, .&5&. TER, Proprietors. 
The Criterion Stake, for 4 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, Four mile heais, will be the event 
of the season ; itis a collection of promising colts and fillies; most of them have been 
—— been winners in fine time, and the betting will be as heavy as the times will 

ow. 

The Colt Stake, Mile heats, must be an interesting race, as they are not only of our 
best racing stock, but all had a training before their nomination. The meeting altogether 
offers a promise of more sport and better racing than we have had for years. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Fall of 1841, sab $500 each, $200 

w es -0 run ° ® 7 each, ft., fiv 

to make a race. to close Ist of May. Now two subs. pte Soe 
Stake, to be run in ’43, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., to close Ist June next. Now two subs. 
Persons wishing to enter in either of these stakes, will address H. KIRKMAN, Nash- 








ville. (Feb. 13—4t.} 


es 








—— ee ee 


FAIRFIELD COURSE, RICHMOND, Va. 
Sao fol Sweepsiakes are now open, to be run for over the above course t 
No. 1. Sw es for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft 
ee. g . . each, h. ft., Mi 
next w sve a ia “3 Mile heats, to close Ist , 
4 s. J. " m. Stewart. " ’ 
i 4 rane Domo. hae. ime 5. ae & Williamson. > vere. 
o. weepstakes for 3 yr. Ss, Out of mares that never produc i 
$150 cach, $100 ft., Mile heats, to close 15th of April next. Now one ge ne su 
Sweepstakes, that are now closed, to be run for the Spring meeting of 184) :— 
No. 1. Produce Stake, $300 each, $100 it., Mile heats :— 
1. Hector Davis names the produce of Kitty Willis and Raleigh. 
2. R. B. Corbin names the produce of Imp. My Lady and Imp. Cetus. 
3. John S Corbin names the produce of Mary Gift and Imp. Cetus. 
4. D. C. Randolph names the produce of Ariella ant linp. Cetus. 
5. Randolph Harrison names the produce of J. C. and Imp. Priam. 
6. Jas. P. Corbin names the produce of Commencement and Trio. 
7. Abner Robinson names the produce of an Eclipse mare and Imp. Priam. 
8. O. P. Hare names the produce of Mary Lea and Mons. Tonson. 
9. John P. White names the produce of a ch. m. by Hysum and St. Leger. 
10. A. J. Vaughan names the produce of a gr. m. by Shylock and Andrew. 
11. Jas. Talley names the produce of a mare by Timoleon and Imp. Priam. 
12. John Heth names the produce of Thos. Smith’s Timoleon im. and Imp. Priam 
13. Hy. Wilkinson names the produce of his Sir Hal m. and Shakspeare. 
14. Dr. Robt. Cobbeil names the produce of Westwood’s dam and Imp. Pria’ 
15. Robt. Stannard names the produce of Lady Greenvilie and Zinganee. 
No. 2. Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 eacn, $100 ft , Mile heats :— 
1. Robt. Cobbell names the produce of Westwood’s dam and Imp. Pnain. 
2. Thos. Smith & John He’h name the produce of and Lmp. Priam. 
3. Ed. F. Wickham names the produce of Water Witch and Imp. Priam. 
4 
5 





- Randolph Harrison names the produce of J.C. and Imp. Priam. 
. §.S. Myers & P. Robinson name the produce of Imp. Peru and imp. Priam. 





BROAD ROCK, RICHMOND, Va. 
. ee: following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run for the next Spring meeting 
which will commence the first Monday in May :— , ; 
No.1. Sweepstakes for the produce of mares the Spring of 1837, sub. $200 each, h.ft 
Mile heats, to close Ist of March next. Now six subs., viz :— _ 
1. Arthur Tavilor. . 3. Wm. Stewart. 5. Townes & Williamson. 
2. Robinson & Burten. 4. John S, Corbin. 6. John C. Rodger. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h ft., Mile heats, four or more t 
make a race, to name and close Ist of April next. Now one sub—W. L. White. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes, free for all ages (Boston and Andrewetta excepted), sub. $30 
each, h. ft., Two mile heats, four or more to make a race ; if three start, the Proprietor 
will add $200 to the stake. Toname and close Ist April next. Now one sub.:— 
Townes & Williamson. 
Nc.4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h.ft., Mile heats. Now four subs.. 
viz :— 
1. Geo. Goodwyn names Capt. T.Gibbon’s b. c. by Imp Shakspeare. 
2. Thos. G. Logwood names his Imp. Shakspeare filly, out of the dam of Gift. 
3. Thos. Payne names gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Mary Tucker by Bullock’ 
Muck lejohn. . 
4. Isham Puckett names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of the dam of Upton Heath. 
It will be seen, from the number of Stakes this Spring, that racing is reviving again in 
the Old Pominion. There are eight Sweepstakes, and six already filled, besides a matct 
or two made to come off over the Fairfield Course. It is probable that the Broad Rocis 
and Fairfield meetings will both come off the same week. 
Gentiemen wishing to subscribe to the above Stakes will please address the sub 
scriber, Richmond, Va. (Feb. 13-4t.] ISHAM PUCKETT. 

















SIR ROBERT. 
Ye fine imported Stallion will make his first season in America at Andrew Backe’s. 
Esq., at Morrisville, two miles west of Morristown, at $15 for thorough bred, and 

$10 for cold-blooded mares, to be paid in all cases before the mares are taken away. 


Sir Robert is a brilliant bay, without white, bred by the late Mr. Haffenden, ove of the 
most ae and successful breeders in England. Sir Robert was foaled in 1833, and 
was in training for heavy engagemen's, when, from the incompetency of the boy in 


charge, he broke away, and in galloping over an irregular piece of ground, he was injured 
so much as to destroy all chance of his appearing on the Turf. 

Sir Robert is sixteen hands one inch in height, and of fine racing points, combining the 
requisites of strength and speed. His own brother, Count Ivon, foaled in 1832, started 
in England at two years old, and won his race of two miles with heavy weights (8st. 9lbs 
—119ibs.), proving the high capabilities of the stock. Count Ivon was immediately after 
this race sold and sent to Germany, where he now stands, and his get are running with 
the groatest success. Castoff, own sister to Sir Rubert, foaled in 1837, started at War- 
wick and Stamford last year, winning each race against large fields, not less than seven 
starting. Lugwardine, half brother to the above, was a winner ten times in England 
against large fields : 

Sir Robert was got by Bobadil, out of Judalina by Waxy Pope—out of Dinarzade by Se- 
lim—out of Princess by Sir Peter—Dungannon—Turf— Herod, &c —(See Am. Turf Reg 
for Oct., 1840.) So that he partakes of the most successsful and fashionable blood of the 

resent day, andhas in his pedigree all the best blood of England, combining the Pot-8-o’s, 

clipse, Matchem, Cliilders, Godolphin Arabian, Partner, Highflyer, Snap, Curwen Bay 
Barb, Whitefcot mare, Regulus, &c. &c. Bobadil’s get during the time he stood in Eng- 
land ran with the most brilliant success, beating the get of Emilius, Priam, Blacklock‘ 
Langar, Filho da Puta, &c. &c. 

Sir Robert was imported into New York the latter part of 1840, after standing at Lan. 
caster, and proving himself a sure foal getter. Such an opportunity of breeding from the 
best blood of England has never before occurred among the Northern breeders. Several 
experienced Turfmen, who have inspected the horse, represent him as an undeniable ac- 
quisition in crossing with the Eclipse and Archy mares, &c. 

Mares from a distance can rely upon the greatest attention, as the horse is in charge of 
anexperienced Engijsh groom. (Feb. 13.) 


CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD. 
HE Subscriber having a Dog weighing twenty-five pounds, is open to fight him against 
any dog of his weight, give or taketwo pounds, for the sum of one or two hundred 
dollars. This challenge remains open three months. 
Enquire of FRANCIS SPEIGHTS, 275 Water-street. 
New York, Feb. 11, 1841. 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. |}. 
HE SPRING MEETING, 1841, will take place over the Union Course the first Tues- 
‘ day in May. Purses, Four mile heats—Three mile heats—and Two mule heats, wil! 
e given. 

The following splendid Stake (now closed) will be run the first day of the Meeting :— 
We, the Subscribers, agree to run a Produce Sweepstake, (Union Course), Mile heats, 
first Spring Meeting, 1841, with 3 yr. olds. Sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., and only $100 if 
declared by January, 1840. The second best in first heat to draw stakes, if not afterwards 

distanced, and if so, then third best in first heat, provided five start. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 








(Feb. 13-3t.] ¥ 


— 





1. W. Livingston names produce of Jemima and Imp. Trustee. 

2. Also . names produce of Sportsmistress and Imp. Trustee.* 

3. Also “ names produce of Alice Gray and Imp. Trustee.* 

4. Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Polly Hopkias and Emilius. 

5. Also *“ “ names produce of Lalla Rookh and Imp. Priam. 

6. Also “ - names produce of Celeste and Imp. Priam. 

7. R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Diana and Dr. Syntax. 

8. Also “) names produce of Miss Mattie and Monmouth Eclipse. 

9. Also m2 names produce of Charlotte Pace and Monmouth Eclipse. 


10. A. P. Hamlin names produce of Empress and Imp. Trustee. 
11. J. H. Van Mater names produce of Henrietta, by Henry, dam by Valentine 
12. Alfred J. Vaughan names the produce of his gr. Shylock mare and Andrew 
}3. John D. Kirby names produce of Imp. Invalid and Shark. 
14. Wm. Jones names produce of Princess and Imp. Trustee. 
15. Alson ‘* names produce of Dove and Imp, Trustee. 
16. Robt. Tillotson names produce of Garland and Imp. Trustee. 
(* Declared forfeit of $100.) . 
In the above Stake, the fullowing feur subscribers have each put in $1000,P. P.,on 
the respective nominations here named, to be decided according to the Rules 0! ue 
Course :— 
Wm. Jones names produce of Dove and Imp. Trustee. 
R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Diana and Dr. Syntax 
Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Polly Hopkins and Emilius. 
W. Livingston names produce of Jemima and Imp. Trustee. 
Qn the last day of the Meeting will be run the following Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds 
Mile heats, confined to the get of Imp. Trustee. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. :— 
1. A. P. Hamlin names the produce of Camilla. 
2. W. Livingston names the produce of Jemima. 
3. John C. Stevens names the preduce of Janette. 
4. S. Bradhurst names the produce of Frolick. 
5. John H. Coster names the produce of Gulnare. . 
ALEXR. L. BOTTS 
N. B. Details and particulars will be given in time, 
New York, Feb. 5, 1841. (Feb. 6.1 


‘ TORNADO. enhecri 

HIS nape taed race horse will stand the present season at the stable of the subsci 

ber, Union Course, L. I., at $20 the season, which commences the 15th o! Februal y 
and ends July lst. The money is to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, °r beiore 
the mares are taken away. . 
Tornado is a chesnut, 16 hands high, of immense power, and in high racing form," 
sembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point. He was bred by Robt. L. Stevo! 
Esq., of New York, and foaled in May, 1835. is dam, the celebrated race mare Polly 
Hopkins, was got by Virginian, her dam by Imp. Archduke—grandam by linp. Obdscu!! ra 
g. g. dam the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair.—(See Eng. and Am. Stuc Book, > 
1071.) His sire Eclipse was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damse! by Imp. Messenge! 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, &c. jown 
Tornado started three times, winning his first two races very easy, and breaking co” 
in his last. S- 
The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents oF &* 





ree 





capes, should any possibly occur. JOHN R. SNEDEKER. 
Union Course, L. I., Feb. 4, 1841. . 
SOVEREIGN 


ILL make his first season at the Columbia Race Course, S. C., under the direction 
of Mr. JOHN C. O’HANLON, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom, the move 
to be paid, in every instance, in advance. h good 
Sovereign is a dark bay, with a small star, 16 hands high, of great length, wn Y ace 
bone and muscle, and combines commanding appearance and strength with beautily ain 
tien. He was bred at Hampton Court by his late Majesty William [V., and was foaled 
1836. He was purchased when a yearling by Col. Bemnpten, his importer and ~ has 
owner. in 1837. He was badly foundered by his voyage, from the effects of which - aoe 
never recovered, and has therefore been withheld from the Turf. His sire was 7 ‘e 
whom he greatly resembles (the sire of Priam, Plenipo, &c.), out of Fleur-de-is © 
Bourbon, the best mare of her day. will 
Mares well fed at fifty cents a day, to be paid before they are removed. Every ©?" sae 
be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility assumed should they occul, 
Season tocommence the I8thof Feb., and terminate the middle of J ly. _— Fed. © 


HIBISCUS. as ngton, 
7 Imported horse Hibiscus will make his next season in the vicinity of Lex! 

Ky., at Mr. G. D. HUNT'S. ; length and 
Hibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3 inches high, of great _ tan, 
fine action. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and foaled in 1834. He was got by f Grey 
out of the Duchess of York by Waxy, her dam Moses’ dam by Gohanna, out han any 
Skin by Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire Sultan ranked higher in England t ‘of this 
other stallion of his day in the kingdom, and his dam united all the favorite queasy 1337 
country, as her pedigree will shew. For his performances, see Racing Calendar Ong 

and 1838. Hibiscus is a horse of the finest pedigree, and his racing form ot 6.) 
—— 





handsome. 90 





MATCH AGAINST TIME. lyn, 
ME, IS44¢ WILLIS, of Hempstead, L. 1. bets Mr. G. B. MILLER, of Bron yn, 
$500 that he will drive his pair of mares, in a wagon, from Fulton Ferry, vcessive 
to Montaugue Point, L. I., being one handred and forty miles, in twenty-four sacs 
hours. The match is to come off in the month of March. (Fee. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
[6 jollowing Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the 
T spring Meetings of 1841. The First Spring Meeting will co above are nig 


ri] 27th. 

Ap petted Hep by de a 

No. |. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more 
me arace. To close 1st of March, . ‘ ~ g- 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h.ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
mace a race. To ene Sor ates = 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 4yr never won, sub. $200 each, h. i 
peal, taree of more to make a race. To close as above. - Poe ete 

: wap ane SPRING MEKTING. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., to which the rietor will 
sid $500 if more than two start, Four mile heats, three or more to make a race. To 
jose a8 above. 

, N o. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
pakearace. To close as above. 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, three or more 
to makearace. To close as above. 

Nominations to the above Stakes left at the Office of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” N. ¥., 
or directed to the Subscrioer at Trenton, N. J. post marked on or before the Ist of March, 


i]| be In season. 0. BA nay 
"Trenton (N. J.), Jan. 4, 1841. ILEY + 1H 


7 PERIOR POINTER, well broke, stan FOR SAS. 
SU ‘ ,we oke, staunch, and fetches well. For furth 
A culars enquire of J. T BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N.Y. we or fu upideet) 








- _ RAILROAD HOTEL, TALLAHASSEE, Fia. 
= subscribers beg leave respectfully to inform their friends, and the travelling 
community at large, that they have opened the above house, where every attention 
sual de given to t»e comforts of those who may favor them with their patronage. 
(Jan. 16.) PARK & HARRIS. 


7 TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

HE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q 
and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom- 
modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 
oul of Col, Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
mare, his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 





Factor is a beautifal bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best of 
any other horse in the country; they prove to be the fastest trotters, and have been sold 
from $100 to $1900. Taere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, that offers te 


trot fifteen miles against any other horse. 

Factor may be seen at Shepherd’s ‘‘ Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and 
Broadway. 

Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” or to 

. ABRAHAM MILLER, 

(Oct. 31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


DRONE. 
T 1B subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm him eut for one or two 
seasons, or would, if more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, 
now one year old, and just weaned, are very promising. He has but two 8 yr. old colts, 
and no thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each won two sweep- 
gtakes this year.—{nov. 21} JAS. B. KENDALL. 


SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, D.C, 
N' ). |. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 
l 1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 184}. 
No. 2. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1841], 
sud. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 
No.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persons residing 
North of the Rappahanock River, together with the Counties of the Rappahanock, Ma- 











dison, Orange, and Culpeper, South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., 1841), sub. 

$250 each, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. Now three 

subs. (Dec. 26.]} 
SWEEPSTAKES. 


\ 7 &, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3yrs. old in the 
Spring of 1841, ever the Winchester (Va.) Course, sub. $10@ each, h. ft., Mile 
heats, three or more to make arace. Toclose l5thof Feb. Now three subs. :— 
R. R. Carter names b. c. by Felt, dam by . 
Wm. Saffers names b. f. by Felt, dam by Archibald. 
H. J.McDaniel names b. f. by Felt, dam by Trafalgar. 
Any gentleman wishing to enter in the above stake, address H. J. McDANIEL, 
Winchester, Jan. 24, 1841.—(Jan.30) — Proprietor. 


OR SALE. 
HE Farm known as “ Trotter’s Farm,” lying one mile from Lexington, on the Tate’s 
Creek road, will be sold, if immediate applicationis made. It contains 220 acres, 40 
f which are woodland pasture, the residue arable Jand A further descriptionis deemed 
unnecessary, as it is thought that any one wishing to purchase will examine for himself. 
Prompt payment willbe expected. Address GEORGE R. TROTTER, 
Jan. 30-3m.) Lexington, Ky. 











GEORGE H. HITE, 
i" INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
.Vi street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Aster 
House. Apri ll. 


CADMUS. 
HIS celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 
vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the 





ensuing season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di | 
Vernon, 9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performances whilst on the 


Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. 


Communications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,’ | 
Office of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at Louisville, Ky. | 
(Nov.21}) | 





Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 
‘+ OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
is General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—[my16] 


7 CHINESE PIGS. . 
A PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A liberal 
kia 15 





rice will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This er imme- 
" (Nov. 7] 





WANTED 
A SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
A ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentieman in need of his ser- 
vices, the advertiser having lived in that situation in Newmarket, and other parts of 
England. If a satisfactory situation could be obtained South, the advertiser would have 
no objection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. 


Any command addressed to J. H., ** Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be attended to]. | 


(Oct. 3. 





TRAINING STABLE. , 
T HE Sub criber has engaged the services of Mr. Pleasant H. Rowlett to train a sta- 
vie of horses at the Washington Race Course, D. C., forthe ensuing Spring Meet- 
ing. Gentlemen wishing their horses trained are reqnested to make early application. 


The stable will be opened for the reception of horses by the 10th of February. 
Jan. 26-tl mar) WM. HOLMEAD. 


SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C. : 
‘i following Sweepstakes will come off over the Washington City Course the 
Spring Meeting of 1841. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more 
tomake arace. Toclose tstof April. Now two subs., viz:— 
Gov. Sam}. Sprigg. James Long. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sud. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 


Makearace. Toclose as above. 








Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to the above stakes, are requested to address the sub- 


scriber at Washington City, D. C.— (Jan. 23-tlapr) WM. HOLMEAD. 


FORT SMITH (Arks.) SPRING RACES. 





i te Fort Smith (Arks.) Spring Races will commence on the 10th of May, and conti- | 


nue four days. 

First Day—Purse $10@, Mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

Third Day—Purse $350, Three “<-" a q 

Fourth Day— Ladies’ Purse $500, Four mile heats. 

ASwee ie for 3 yr. pte come oif the day before the Purses, sub. $100 each, 
$25 ft.. Mile heats, to which the Proprietor will aid $>". 

The Races will be opened by a Sweepstakes for3 yi. olds, 
day in May. Now one sub.— Jan. 23.) 


VALPARAISO. ‘ a 
or splendid Imported Stallion will make his present season near the Sn mei 
Course, at $75 the season, and $1 to the groom ; season to commence t oo ith 
March, and expire the Ist of July. Mares entrusted to our care will be furnished wi 
pasture, and well ed with grain, at $! per nt and oon at pal 
eing in foal, but not liable for accidents, shouid any occur, we : . 
Valparaiso was bred by Mr. Peters, one of the most successful —s in — _ 
and sold to tne Duke of Leeds when a yearling for athousand guineas. e was gut by 
the renowned Velocipede, his dam-Juliana by Gohanna—gr 
&c. Velocipede was by Blacklock, his dam ae ned tye 
Peter Highflyer, &c. Valparaiso is a chesnut, with a star, @ ship, . 
full 16 hands high, of Gne length, great bone and muscie, very gay, his eyes. er oe 
legs, and feet are uncommon fine. Taken as a whole, he is almost without . onk, ne 
was selected with an eye to the improvement of the blood stock of the b tase ° bunnies 
pure blood, great size, fine form, and having descended from the very bestr ae _ “ 
n England, both on the side of sire and dam, rust insure his success as @ pata ~< 
generally said that like begets like, and the truti of this remark has great force + - m4 
plication to himself and his renowned sire, Velocipede, who had more men 
Vian any horse in England, except Langar, each having the same me ae i ~ ct 4 
Viaiilda, winner of the great St. Leger in 1827 (9) sus.), and also ha 


Mile heats, on the first Mon 
A. G. MAYERS, Sec’y. 








r—grandam Virgin by Sir 


“ aks i . charles XII. 
1¢ Queen of Trumps, winner of the great St. Leger and the Vaks In —. res ay oe 
ad ire: BeOeheas OS ot his te ie couse he enumerated if 
&nd Doncaster C any ~e of his stock cot - 
i Doncaster Cup, valued at $2000. Many move wie blood of the present 


necessary. Valparais rtakes of the most fashioua : 
Sa V aloarajso not only pa t blood which first vave celebrity to the 


t from Cohanna, gy — 
ighfiver, Matenem. Childers, \rad. 
Sore black-legged 


cay, but his geneaiogy unites the best ancient 
Race Horse of Great Britain. He is desoontn’ direc 
“ury, Por-8-0's, Eclipse, Herod, Partner, Fartar, : 
Godolphin, and Darley’s Arabian, Byerly’s Turk, Curwea’s Bay Barb, the 
~_ il mare, &c. &c. sik 
‘/paraiso’s racing career has been good, s : 
receiving an injury on his right knee.~ At 2 yrs old he was beaten ab cg any 
50 sovs. each, 27 subs., also by Cotillion for the Doncaster Produce Stake, a gor 
those were short races, Valparaiso being second in both Cotilliou was 4 se tg 
year. Valparaiso wonthe Hornby Casi le Stake at York. at 3 yrs. old, Ii ; s fom ai? 
He won the Wentworth Produce Stake, 200 sovs. eacl. se 4 afverwards. 

:. oldby Warlaby Baylock, 43 subs., whem he had, bth previously ‘snd also for th 

iten. He was beaten by Touchstone for the great St. Leger. / 1 subds., - a headine 

roorough Stakes, 30 sovs.each, General Chisse first, Valparaiso secon. Noe 
Worlaoy Baylock and Yoriek. Aat4yrs.old he was beaten tor the ee he 
St. Giles, Tra np, Fanny, Jerry, he beating Magee ane four others ; In thts 2 
wasconolaining with his knee, from getting fast tm & Go0r- , + first, 
it Was by the best of the day, and ce ome inost fashionable courses ; and Mtoe ar 
Eeneraily second, and never further of than the foarth. In his short hope ond ater emi - 
Stest and stoutest of the get of Blacklock, Bratandorf, Tramp. Ph ne a sete th 

uS.and others. Vatpasaiso, though young..was popylar as 4 breeder. as Bis. s. In this 
England is eutered for the great 5t. Leger for 1843, where tnere are wen =  antaad 
Country his get have been entered in the Stallion S' ake to coms off over the 


Cours all of : bs. 
Pee Lk pen en: 9300 sack: Maw eNSeROe | RWwis SHERLEY & CO. 


hort, owing to an untimely accident, by 


Powon 
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EMBELLIS q 
PORTRAIT OF PORTSMOUTH: 
j eg on Steel by Prud’homme, from a Painting by De Lattre. 
ETTLING FOR THE DERBY—LONG ODDS AND LONG FACES: 
On Steel by Dick, after Cruikshank. " 
CONTENTS. 
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Editor of the “Turf Register” and of the “S| i f th , ” 
urf Register” an t mes. 
New York, February 6, 1841. of the " Spirit of the Times 





POST STAKFS. 
W: the subscribers, 
sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some day 
of the week of the Fail Meeting which the Proprietor may fix «n; the other over the 
Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, to close on the Ist of une, 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races 
Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 
(Dec. 12) HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec’y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
i y~ South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on the Washing- 
ton Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 for a Post 
Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day preceding 
the regular annual meeting, the rules of the Club to govern the race, Sub. $1000. 
Three or more to make arace.—{Dec. 19-t.f.] JOHN B. IRVING, Sec.y. 


: SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 
= following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1841 :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockhuider, dam by Sir Archy. 
ee Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons, 
onson. 














d to insure their 
, agus AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 


andam Platina by Mercury, | 


aid one hind foot white, | 


When Valparaiso was beaten | 


3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. [Nov.2I]] 


GLENCOE. 
7" answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that Glencoe will continue 
at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson) 
| He isin fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest assured that 
the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for accommodating 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters will be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 
(Oct. 10-t.my.] Florence, Ala 








JOHN BASCOMBE. 
Se distinguished horse, at the urgent solici:ations of many breeders in Georgia and 
Alabama, has been brought back from Kentncky, where he stoow with great success 
ast season, and will stand the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., 
en miles below Columbus, Ga. Lots and stables are provided for mares, and every at- 
tention will be paid to them, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no lia- 
bility will be incurred for either. 

The pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to need 
repetition here. His stock in Georgia and South Carolina, where he made his first two 

seasons, are of the highest promise, and he has proved himself a sure foal getter. 
His owner would fee] authorised to demand. and miglit expect to receive, the highest 
| price for his services, but believing that the state of the times, and the price of stock, as 
| well as the reduced prices of agricultural products, do not warrant the exorbitant charges 








| heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best interest | 


| of the Turf and breeders, he has determined ty fix on the following reduced rates, viz :— 
Seventy-five dollars the season, with one dollar to thegroom. Trree dollars per week 

for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sending 

mares from a distance will send with them an: for season. JOHN CROWELL. 
Dec. 22,1840. . (Jan. 2-tlap) 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PR >’ DENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stontx.:v0.) 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., trom pier No.4, North River. Fare to 
Boston reduced to $5. 
| Arrangement for the week:—The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
| The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 
| The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
| ‘The steamers of this line are furnished with *‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. ; 4 . 
reight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. 

IL? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, rem 1in on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. (Sept. 12,tf.) 


CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 

NDER the joint direction of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. 0. Porter, at Wheat- 
U sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 
or steamboat from New York. 

This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
and intelligent patrons of the Institution. 

The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly p: actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 











The elementary course of studies pursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- | 


sential to a thorough commercia! education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Mora! Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the atten‘ion of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
| competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. 
Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
| such attention wil] be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 
| to their temporary home. 
- Terms. a 
For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, His'ory, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


_— ons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
sion whachalitoes ; - will be cheerfullytreated with. No pu- 
Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 


quarterly in advance -.....-.---------------- 22 een errr enters nee $300 4 
ee ee ee ee ee per quarter ........-...----------- 1 50 
StetlORGTl,...cccconqsicsavenedo<secse OO aici i lcatinitiinamabigabonree ol 50 
, OS ee | pene ee oA 25 00 
Dra Wing cnccdsaecicc.c-eccncsecseee Se psieeaeeteen Ba 2 2 ie a 12 = 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter......-.-.- 12 0 
| 


prefer toinclude every charge ina specified sum, 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. 
(Oct. 10-t.f.] 





S$.J.SYULVESTER’S 


d i st ]5 years. 
and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last J 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and A sent om means proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to ! structions. 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a!l parts of the United States, Canadas, and 
Europe. | 
Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any vart of Engiand, Ireland, Sco: 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bifls o Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S.J. Sylvester, with instructions, to 


t attention. ? ; 
onBills oF Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 


at the highest price. ’ we 
stock . j secuties bought and sold. All communications 
Siocks, Corporation Bonds, and other g we SYLVESTER. 


| ust be addressed to 130 Broadwav and 22 Wall street. 


Dec. 28 
STORR & waste eabersenge 4 re oe rE 
W BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jeweller 
\ ene beg to announce ‘hat they have a Branch Establishment in New York 
at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Cariton House, where they will constantly — 
an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plate 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will ore 
regwiarly py the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 


, factory in London. 

S. & M. having comp 
evecy description of Pl 
confident that for quality of wor 





kmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be —<—sT 














THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. — 

HE Subscriber being enter Se — necessity mane Eng 

j elation), he ts willing to receive S D i 

iret than eae Theatres of Virginia for the season of '84-"tl, The Subscriber 

aow possessing a!l the Theatres in the State, (three on 

he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to * aw ® 

nights. Applicants must he prepared to give security for the 

enzarements made, or to be made with Stars or 
proaching season, that the present rept 

‘ured. The Subscriber is willing to take a 

the portion of interest. [taay be necessary tos 


National Theatre, N. ¥.) has been engaged ast 


| j ; ii b ived untilthe 21st 
mma during his proposed absence. Proposals seg mp see Teese} 


Richmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug.!, 1840.—({aug 15] 


"of from 18 to 20 consecutive 
faithful performance of all 


loss. beyond the sum agreed upon for 
~ cesion that Mtr. J.C. LamBEertT (of the late 
he Deputy and Acting Manager of the 


(being No. IT, Vol. XII.,) is published this | 


ee to run two Post Stakes in the year 1841, free for all ages, 


’ 
leted their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture —_ 
ate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel | 


gland (owing to the | 
als for a third, or half in- | 


lease, aiid the fourth optionaily,) 


Members of the Profession for the ap- | 
station of the Dramain Virginia may not be in- | 


| 4 CHRONICLE oF 
| 
: 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


| 

| Tuts well known weekly publication, which was established 

| 027, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth ee Ee y~ 

| very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto ted ated ae _ 
‘fines: texture, and on new type. It is embellished with’ re” iennes ‘<= 

| finished ENGRAVINGS ON ever issued by a — in ‘the United 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the foilo distinguished a cones 
ImporteD Horsgs, designed to censtitute an American §, : a A od 
with complete Memotrs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics Performances » 


with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The es of each, 
_ size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published a Pesos omespond L 


| mers of the , Oaks and St. , and have been in line, on Stee! 
expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the mest eminent Artists ;— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLig Perron, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after Trovg 


| 
82 | JOHN BASCOMBE, 


| . 
The property of Col. Jouw Crowkg 1, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engravedby Dicx after Trove } 


LEVIATHAN 

_ The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dice after Taoyg 

SHARK 

| The property of Col. Wam.R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Drex after Ta 

| HEDGFORD, — 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HInsHELWoop—Trovg 


— 
Included in the number of Engravings published during the last 
| Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated p+ Fea ae ee Shee “ffi 
ene engraved by HiINsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALom 
an 


INMAN. —_ 

The First Number of th Pia agg on ean —th 
e First Number of the New Volume of ‘‘The Spirit of the Times” th— 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful — and im 
the course of the year,a seiies of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of tw 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every a 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and piace of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense; 
they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of ENGLISH 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the a ogy > MERICAN WIN 

A Table of the A A NING TROTTING HORSES, with 
owner, time made, weigit carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be publishes in eans 
| volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of: very great Trotting Performance in 
| America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
| has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
| only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 
| AnAlphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, wiil also appear in am 

early ae re g the volume, a bint x found omveniens to breeders for designating the 

e, color, pe ee,owner, place and price of standin ; isti 
at rs r meric »P , P g, of nearly every distinguishe 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present vo i 
a faithful and copious record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD Stooe 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And te 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upoR 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instrue- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep, &c. Selections from the mos: approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given Proressorn Stewart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which bas not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages It is 
“A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming. Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number of ErcuHtnes and OUTLINES on the plan of “ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 

several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by De Lartne 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 
ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Pigrce M. Butter & Uo., of Columbia, 8. C., Painted by TaoyE 
} for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published onthe 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyvg for the Owner 
| Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Painted by Trore. 
Published on the 9th Jan. 

The next prominent department is_the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by whieh the paper is already favorably known ard wide’ ; eircu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of a- 
rangement, is second tonone is the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper cam 
order it through their post-inastrrs, or remit by mail. A number ot files trom the come 
mencement of the volume, wiil be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear im the early part of 
the year. 


Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
For One Year’s Subscription, $10inadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $Sin advance, 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subseyrent insertion, 9b 
Ic? Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any section of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 








THEATRICAL, 

LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.--TURNER & 

FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on veing issued from 

the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elaewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommedating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers “ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Piays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 

|  Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, ana Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesaleorders attended te with promptness. 

New plays done upins*trong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. 
HIS splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, an 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil! be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the proprietors te 
render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
| has, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this city as a hotel-keeper, and the 
| other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic coast to Charleston, New Orleans, &c. 
The public’s obedient servants, T. B. ay att a Propriters. 
New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—{Sept.4.6m.} JAMES PENNOYER, 


R'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. | 

ERCHANTS and _— in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
IVE paTENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
} 6 saturated wood” is used or ** pretended to be used,” to mis!ead the public-——but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in publie— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street: also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, whese silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
| tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
‘lor’s best double safes, and warranted »y him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of poth Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in a 
than one hour—the Saiamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blas “4 

thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and cr 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then —_ m 
| the furnace and opened, 7 all the books and papers were found perfect. e same 

see the warehouse. , 

= pes tao preted for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 


i ri sts rior locks in use. 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, yt Fn WILDER or 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Cliff-st.. — — a 
I> We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes at outam, pnt 
snow tnat he test was fairly made. We believe, from our naoouage — o- ee 
of the various ‘inds of safes, that the above kind is vastly oe rh ast porta sos A 
| that they will endure without injury ten times as much gy snere sate be thule 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it m the blast of three 
unanirmons opinion that the burning of 5° large a quantity of 7 * = t ae made bys 
bicksmitis bellows m constant operation, Produced a nts at cer tra 
bproien WeReS; eUnete tine iat it is sufficiently intense to do them injury. 
TZGERALD. 
on aban, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 








| 


| are generally exposed to fire, 


Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. ileal Oia Commissioner of Deois. 
i re to decei 
tioned inst those persons who are ever ready 
m, scale beapsomenses rome srofessions. No persen wi}) he a1 authorized agent te 


i i d. 
sell my safes without a certificate Uy WILDER, (60 petit tale 
New York, April 18, 1340.—(apI5 
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PARK THEATRE. 


ONDAY G, Feb. 15—-Will be performed the comedy of MONEY—and the 
M ALPINE MAID. a oad =e 
TDNESDAY.clae SUTTONE ne appearance—ARTAXERXES—Mandane, Mrs. 


Sutton. 

THURSDAY—Messrs. HAMBLIN, BURTON, J. R. SCOTT. and RICE have volun- 
eORIDAY_ Mrs SUTT ON’S 2d appearanc other entertainments 
—Mrs. e—NORMA, and e omega 

In consequence of the pressure of the times, the public is respectfully informed that 

the prices of this theatre in future will be 75cts. for the Boxes, 374cts. for the Pit, and 


5cts. for the Gallery. 
Things Theatrical. 


Again we have to lament that neither of our principal theatres are open ; the 
“Spring Seasqfi” is however to commence on Monday next, both at the Park and 
the National. From the announcement above the reader may learn what Is 
to be done at the latter; at the National Mr. Vanpennorr and his daughter 
open the business. We cannot divest ourselves of the idea, that each house is 
opening its season lamely ; with the warmest wishes for their success, we see 
not how managers can hope to make money, presenting so little novelty. 
Mr. Vandenhoff is a tragedian of excellence, but if he failed to draw money 
when supported by a good company, what can we look for during his present 
engagement '—-The Park theatre bill tells its own story—comment is unneces- 
sary. 

"The event which has claimed more attention than any other in theatrical af- 
fairs this week is the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Woop. They sailed on Mon- 
day last in the George Washington. They thus leave unfulfilled their engage- 
ment with Caldwell, but they propose to return (the health of Mrs. Wood per- 
mitting) next winter, and visit the Southern country. The sudden resolution 
of Mr. Wood to return to England is supposed to be caused more by the illness 
of his child than his dissatisfaction with the Yankees. 

Mr. Wood has been singularly unfortunate in his career in America, from the 
want of ordinary good sense. The difficulties which he has encountered would 
neverjhave embarrassed a man of tact—James Wattack, for instance. The 
last night he sang at the Chestnut Street House, (for Mr. Fry’s benefit) he was 
hissed, we are informed, from the beginning to the end of the performance, while 
Mrs. Wood was applauded rapturously. And this occurred when the price of 
admission was raised to two dollars to any part of the house, and two thirds of 
the audience were ladies! The proprietors of the Museum were so fearful of a 
disturbance, that they refused to allow him to sing for the benefit of Mrs. Bai- 
ley, on Friday last. Mrs. Wood appeared, and was so much moved as to in- 
capacitate her from doing any justice to her reputation. The attendance at the 
Concert was immense, although ‘‘ the returns” were decidedly “shy.” 

The Zauber-flotte Concert went off with immense applause on Monday last, 
and was to be repeated on Friday. The former one was for the benefit of 
Catholic orphans, and the latter for Protestants’. The gentleman whose be- 
nevolence prompted these concerts, and who assumed all the hazard therewith, 
was the distinguised engineer, Mr. Norris. It is gratifying to record the suc- 
cess of so worthy a charity. In the second and heavier act of the opera, there 
were six encores! Besides the individuals who filled the leading parts, there 
were eighty voices in the chorus; in the orchestra, sixty four musicians were 
engaged. 

An engagement has been made by the managers of the Chestnut street, with 
“‘ the principals” engaged in the above concert, which will keep that house open 
during the mouth of March. Mr. and Mrs. Securn, Miss Poote, Manvers and 
GivsELE1 open on the 8th proximo. They are now “ up” in three or four novel- 
ties ; among others “‘Zampa” and “ Norma.”” Our own managers would do 
well to secure them at the conclusion of their Philadelphia engagement. 

In our own city, concerts have been the order of the day ; it would be idle for 
us to attempt to describe those to which we have listened the past week, but the 
following from the Evening Post gives so accurate an expression of our own 
ideas in regard to the violinist, Herwig, that we publish it with pleasure. Next 
week he gives another concert, to which we desire the attendance of our subscri- 
bers. 

“ Herwic’s Concert, at the City Hotel last evening, was well attended, but 
not so numerously as the extraordinary merit of his performances deserved. He 
is without question the most accomplished violinist that we ever heard. His 
thorough knowledge of the powers of his instrument, and his complete mastery 
of them, are astonishing; we can imagine nothing superior to the delicacy of 
his execution, unless it is its brillidncy ; the highest graces of expression are 
combined with the greatest force ; and the effect of the whole is a harmony to 
which exquisite is the only epithet that can be applied. His mauner is chaste, 
distinct, vigorous and full of feeling. 

“Tt is quite impossiblefor those who have not heard the violin in the hands o1 
so skilful a performer as Mr. Herwig, to conceive its capacity for musical ex- 
pression. It seems to unite the powers of several instruments, each one dis- 
tinct from the others, yet perfect in itself, giving utterance to every variety of 
tone, from the simple melody to the most intricate and beautiful combination of 
seunds. As Mr. Herwig managed it, every part of the instrument contributed 
to the general effect. Light and sprightly measures alternated with the most 
wild and unearthly cadences, at the same time that every passion and feeling of 
the soul appeared to have found avoice. It was easy, while listening to his va- 
ried strains, to realize the fascination that enabled Paganini to draw enraptured 
multitudes around him, or rather, we should say, to realize the effects that Dry- 
den ascribes to old Timotheus, who, when 


‘* His flying fingers touched the lyre, 
Could swell the soul torage, or kindle soft desire.” 











Having heard Mr. Herwig once, we are induced to desire to hear him again. 
We hope, therefore, so rare an entertainment will be speedily repeated.”’ 

Next week (probably on Friday) he gives the public another opportunity to 
judge of his abilities. He will be aided by Raxemann, the pianist, said to be the 
first man in his profession in America. 





Theatrical On Dits. 

At the Tremont, in Boston, each member of the company has been racking 
his brains to produce some novelty for his benefit night ; and in the absence of 
all stars, and considering the little taste of their townsmen for theatricals, they 
have done well. 

Mr. Creswick and lady have, we learn, become great favorites. On the oc- 
casion of Mr. C.’s late benefit, he played Sir Giles Overreach. Mr. Jones, the ma- 
nager, advertises the following bill of fare for his own benefit :—‘‘ The Rivals,” 
“A Trip to Bath,” “A Highland Fling,” “ihe Cracovienne,” “ Virginian 
Bresk Down,” and “The Turnpike Gate.” The most fastidious taste must 
yield to some one of this long list of dishes. 

Branan is giving concerts at Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. Gress is singing at Salem. 

At the Chestnut St., Philadelphia, the doors were closed for some days, but 
opened on Wednesday for the benefit of the manager. Placide is at Philadel- 
phia on his way home. 

At Burton’s they have a new piece called “1841 and 1891,”—written by the 


manager. We are happy to hear that « Bijjy” Ww . : 
rels, by his trip to Philadelphia. ye Witiiams has edded to his len 


The cheap theatres are said to be overflowing every nj 
night. 
Mrs. Martyn and Miss Inverariry are ghine po do at the Museum 
At Baltimore Cuartes Hit and lady are Starring it 
Frepericxs and Mrs. Hunt are playing at a theat , arrisb 
t a 
der the management of Peter Locan. sao bdr 
Madame LecomTE and troupe on their way South stopped two nights in Pe- 
oe Va. to give the Virginians a taste of their quality. Afterwards one 
night at Charleston. ‘Old Joe Sweeney” with his banj 
ening JO succeeds them at 


Power isfnow playing at Charleston. At the conclusion of 
he moves north. 


Mis. Firzwituiam and Bucxstong have arrived at New Orleans and are 


his engagement 


Shortly to appear. If the good people of the “Crescent City ” do not turn out 
to see Fitzwilliam in such pieces as “ Foreign Airs ani Native Graces,” and 
“The Banished Star,” then they are decidedly not the kind of folks we take 
them to be. 

Rancer is at Mobile. We regret to learn that although highly spoken of by 
all who saw him in New Orleans, his houses were shy. 

Mr. Catpwe.t, the manager of the St. Charles, returned to the stage for 
a few nights. 

Scott is building a new theatre at Natchez. 

Count Tasisrro is playing at Vicksburg. 

A. A. Apams is up in the Red River country. 





Boston Theatricals. 
Boston, Feb. 10, 1841. 


Dear Porter,—To-night our indefatigable manager has his name up for a be- 
nefit, and if he gets his deserts he will have a regular ‘‘ crowder,”’ for never has 
there been a manager at the Tremont who has made greater efforte than Mr. 
Jones to produce entertainments and novelties for the gratification of the public, 
and this, too, at a very heavy pecuniary loss; and 1 hope and trust the 
Boston public will not let this opportunity pass without giving him “ substan- 
tial” proofs that they have appreciated those efforts. No man deserves it more. 
Too much praise cannot be awarded him, for the prompt and satisfactory man- 
ner in which he has (in the present embarrassed state of theatricals) fulfilled all 
his engagements, both with his stock company, and the “‘ stars’ which he has en- 
gaged during the season. He has, however, I understand, now come to the 
conclusion that te continue the full price of admission would prove to him a 
ruinous course. He therefore closes the house to-night, for the purpose of mak- 
ing some alterations on the stage, and on Monday next will re-open at half 
prices, with his old company, in addition to which, he has a splendid Stud of 
Horses that have been in training for the last six weeks, when will be produced 
the “Cataract of the Ganges,” which has been got up at great expense, with 
new scenery, dresses, &c. &c. May it have a long and successful run. To 
induce the public to patronise any place of amusement, the conductors must, if 
they expect to make money, offer continual novelty, and besides, have it cheap, 
or in more modern parlance, “half price.” ‘The National’ is now, and has 
been all the season making but little noise, but “lots of money” for its shrewd 
manager, who has a small, but good company, works them hard, and pays them 
well. 

On Monday evening last, Mr. Creswick, (who, I believe, was at one time at- 
tached to your “‘ Park’’) took a benefit at the Tremont, on which occasion he 
personated Sir Giles Overreach, in “‘ A New way to pay Old Debts,” and Gil- 
bert in the “Idiot Witness.” The house was not so good as he deserved, but 
was made up chiefly of old theatre-goers, capable of appreciating the powers 
of Mr. Creswick, who has most wonderfully improved himself since he first 
appeared upon our boards. He is evidently a man of intense study, and 
fine conception, and bids fair to take the highest stand in the range of the Dra- 
ma. In every thing he attempts he is good,—studies his author and adheres to 
him. But in Sir Giles he out-did himself. In the last scene of the last act, 
he was perfection. I imagined I saw before me the Sir Giles of the elder Kean 
His Gilbert was a very clever performance ;—he is becoming a great favorite 
with Bostonians. 

Braham and the “ Rainer Family ” have been giving concerts here to crowd- 
ed houses ; the former can evidently draw better in a Concert Room than on 
the stage ; the latter are great favorites, and when alone they always draw good 
houses. 

The difficulty of the Woods in Philadelphia, has made much talk here the 
last few days, and the current of public feeling is evidently running strong against 
the course pursued by Mr. Wood. But much sympathy is expressed for the 
unpleasant situation in which Mrs. Wood was placed ; she is decidedly a great 
favorite with Bostonians, and so was he before this last disturbance, but I think 
now, “the charm is broke.” Truly yours, B. 











THE PARIS WINTER BALLS. 


The ball does not like autumn, for autumn is a mixed season that inspires }o- 
ets and sportsmen only; it is the season of dithyrambs and partridges. [ts 
nights have already the cold humidity of winter nights, and the horizon stil! re- 
tains the splendid tints of summer. 

Young women who banish themselves into the country on pretence of admiring 
the setting sun, or meditating on the banks of blue lakes, but in reality to restore 
equilibriuin in the balance of their budgets; students who migrate towards re- 
mote districts, with light hearts and purses, humming : 

** Quand on n’a plus d’argent, 
Et qu’on ne sait que faire, 
On retourne gaiment 
Chez son cher homme de pere ;” 
tourists who fly from Paris to avoid clouds of country folks who drop like locusts 
on the Boulevards ;—all these wanderers impatiently wait till the swn be daubed 
with fog, and the heavens loaded with tempests to resume forthwith the road to 
Paris. 

With these folks the ball returns, and all of them would willingly erase from 
the almanack the weeks that still separate them from Twelfth-day, that day the 
first of the glorious carnival. . : 

All the orchestras disseminated around Paris, from the Ranelagh to Pantin 
then concentrate their artillery within Paris, intra muros; the fiddlers station 
themselves at the angles of crossways ; the organ-grinders perambulate the 
streets; the host of winners of the Conservatoire’s fourth grand prize wander 
along the arrondissement, thumping the piano, scraping the violin, blowing into 
the flute, in order to put within the reach of the least favored purses Strauss’s 
waltzes or Musard’s quadrilles. [t is a musical fit that seizes one’s legs, and 
and makes the public whirl about, whether it will or not. The frenzy invades 
families, and makes whole houses giddy; Paris moves, and a gigantic bail 
subdivided into a thousand balls, makes the capital of the civilised world, 
and the wittiest people on earth, whirl about forty days and as many nichts. 
The Carnival lasts about this period, during which the town is mad and the peo- 
ple are tipsy. 

The Grand Opera being a Royal theatre, the Grand Opera balls cannot help 
being Royal balls; it would therefore be a crime of high treason not to com- 
mence our physiological dissertation by the balls of the Académie Royale de 
Musique. ‘ 

Formerly, before M. Duponchel took the management, the Opera balls, were 
merely masqués ; they are now masqués es praes. Women could appear only 
in dominos, daughters of Adam may now exhibit themselves in or within any cos- 
tume. 

At the time when the black coat reigned unrivalled the quadrille was banished 
from the Grand Opera, the waltz was driven from its gutes, and the gallop ex 
pired at its threshold. Now times have changed! The immense precincts of 
the Grand Opera are divided into two kingdoms, the salle and the foyer. Yon- 
der is the dance, here chat. The domino and coat seek a refuge under the cloak 
But the salle is not always spacious enough to contaia the noisy throng of con- 
querors ; a band of debardeurs will escape between the acts, climb the staircase, 


and rush headlong into the foyer. The passages are a contested ground, where 
all pass or stop at random. 


At midnight the gas shines in silence and solitude, but at two o’clock the 
crowd ascends and descends, moves to and fro, undulates and whirls about, the 
noise breaks forth, the orchestra strikes up, the gallop rages, the multitude ac- 
cumulates, the boxes swell unto splitting their sides, a thousand feet strike the 
floor, and yet the crowd increases as hours elapse, and the last glimmer of the 
gas mingles with dawn, whilst a —— and huge dance still excites a whirlin 
column of variegated phantoms, to whom rest is impossible and fatigue a chi- 
mera. 

Everybody goes to the Grand Opera. Creditors and debtors meet the 

shake hands; the duchess grasps the arm of her femme de chambre, var = 
ambassadress asks her porter’s wife the name of the wag who so boldly catches 
her by the waist : it is sometimes her husband. All converse, but none recog. 
nise one another. There is too much esprit in France to commit such blunders 
At the masquerade ignorance is wisdom. : 
_ At the foyer the dark and compact crowd circulates in comparative silence. It 
is an immense causerie without beginning or end. In short, all conversations 
resemble one another. The coats urge, the dominos hesitate. The former de- 
mand, the latter grant. If they do not always say yes, masks never say no. Peu- 
tetre is their motto. 

The varnished boot isthe male passport; they are not hitherto to be hired like 





for a Prime Minister. Intelligent men judge of women by their hands ; the most | 
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spleudid velvet, the most magnificent satin, have no meaning. The domino’ 
oe mary a 2 lee 
Grand Opera yield an asylum to all sorts of femmes incompri 
The mask is propitious to confidential communications . oinetel hearts wing. 
ly open themselves beneath the mystery of the incogmito, and the ingenuous lass 
of forty likes to veil with the silken loup her pale attractions, whilst at the same 
time she unveils with irfinite complacency the mystical beauties of her thoughts 
and feelings. These chaste dialogues generally end beneath a restaurant’s ta. 
ble. Julie slumbers with her head upon the carcass ofa lobster; and St. Preyy 
who has forgotten his purse, wakes at the station-house. , 
From the Grand Opera to the Renaissance Theatre there are but a boulevard 
and two streets. The recollection of its balls will not be obliterated in the me. 
mory nd the Paris ee was bberr , wpee: and whirlwind, such as to make 
one giddy ; it was Mu su to opera; the noisy gai 
aa ee "her's crowd. ty “rey yeh 
Musard’s ball is an extinct glory, a declining reputation, an invaded kingdom 
a dismasted ship. All its dancers now come from the Laffitte and Caillard 
coach-offices ; it recruits its habitués in the rotondes of the diligences and at the 
railway terminus. It is beloved at Pithiviers, revered at Chateauroux, esteem. 
ed at Limoges, admired at i Atgpusn but nearly forgotten at Paris. It is fre- 
quented by commercial travellers and first-year students; after a debut at La 
Chaumiére, grisettes on to Musard’s ball, but do not even tarry there. Balls 
have their ruins as oaline empires. 

The demise of the Rue Vivienne balls has also turned to the profit of those 
of Rue St. Honoré : at first languid, they have now firm quadrilles and substan- 
tial waltzes. Valentino reigns and governs with success, and the Carnival reck- 
ons him one of its first ministers. 

The bals masqués expire every Ash-Wednesday ; they revive for a momeut 
on the Thursday of the Micaréme, to last but a night. But during the whole 
Carnival they reign unrivalled throughout the galvanised town. Paris sleeps 
not. Who is it that does not go to a masquerade? All rush to them. The 
twelve arrondissements spend their time in losing it, and each does so with mi- 
raculous success. 

If in summer the dance prevails at all the gates, in winter it invades every 
nook and corner. The chassé-huit creeps up to the garret, and the St. Simo- 
nienne descends to the cellars. The bal d’idalie has selected its ground in a cel- 
lar of the Passage de |’Opera. It is vaguely lighted by four or five smoking 
lamps. The ladies swallow there a glass of brandy in the way of refreshment 
and when they want more, go and breathe the air of the Boulevard des Italiens : 
the gentlemen have broad, red hands, a profusion of chains, and trinkets, and 
broaches. Between the acts, they amuse themselves by selling Opera boxes 
and stalls to those who go by at a lower price than they are to be had for at the 
office. if you wish to inspect the bal d’idalie button up your great coat as close 
as you can, secure your purse, hide your silk handkerchief, and recommend your 
watch to the care of Heaven. : 

- It is also in a cellar by the Palais Royal that the bal des aveugles takes place. 
Messieurs of the police are well acquainted with all the habitués of that esta- 
blishment, whereby you will understand that those aveugles have very good 
eyes. 

’ The bals des negres, at the Cité d’Antin, assembles thrice a week all the li- 
veries and the cooks of the Rue de Montblanc. If silk dresses are there abun- 
dant, it is because the femmes de chambre have by mistake derived their toileites 
from their mistresses’ wardrobes ; and, if they do so, why should not male ser- 
vants do the same? 

Rue Montesquiou has bestowed its name upon a ball under the immediate 
patronage of the neighboring coiffeurs. All the heroes of the papillotte, and 
celebrities uf the razor, send thither, at the rate of one franc per male head, al! 
the real friends of the national dance ; as for its female friends, they enter for 
nothing, hanging to the arms of the male friends. 

The Passage du Saumon is the scene of a ball thronged by all the grisettes 
of Quartier Montmartre. The saumon ball is a moral one. The danseuses, 
with silk aprons, slip like eels out of the snares of love, but wittingly suffer 
themselves to be caught in Hymen’s nets. When a clerk of the Minaret or 
Petite Jeannette frequents too assiduously the conjugal floor of the sawmon ball, 
you may be sure he will be a husband and father within six months. 

On the left bank of the Seine the Prado is the private domain of students. 
But if we were to mention all the ball establishments which open their doors to 
the public a page would not contain their names. After those great lords of the 
Carnival, the Opera, Renaissance, Valentino, and Musard, what a swarm of 
balls is there not between the Bastille and Madelaine, and Montmartre and the 
Pantheon! Every arrondissement, quarter, street, the most obscure places, the 
humblest roofs, the most remote gates, have their own. Go, explore and 
search ; you will not find a family non-represented in that saltatory chaos. 


Who will now talk of the Venice Carnival’? Paris has stifled that ancient 
glory ; the Rialto is eclipsed by the Boulevard des Italiens. 

When the jours gras come the saltatory fever makes all legs frisk. The 
wisest and most demure breathe the mania in the air. The bal! attracts women 
as the loadstone does iron. The grisette then extemporises a costume with 
what rags she can collect ; the student eats dry bread, drinks water, and pawns 
his cloak, in order to dance sixty hours in the uniform of a hussar. They who 
have nothing borrow, they who owe buy, and all Paris responds to the call of 
Mardi Gras. 

Masks drop off on Ash-Wednesday, but the ball dies not. When the loud 
noise of the Carnival has passed away like a storm, the Faubourg St. Germain 
and Faubourg St. Honoré, those two Siamese twins of the aristocracy, throw 
open their folding-doors, and the embassies dance. 

It is now the turn of balls d@ bénéfice. The pretty women of the Chausée 
d’Antin waltz for the poor. They galloped last year for Poland, and will gal- 
lop next year for Navarre and Guipuzcoa. In due time the Paris balls wil! suc- 
cour all empires and royalties. 

But a mild breeze has melted the snow; the lilacs uf Romainville are in 
blossom, the meadows are studded with flowers, spring has come! En avant! 
enavant! The Parisians rush to the gates, and the white-dressed balls fly to 


the country. Chicard becomes Tircis again ; and Manon Lescaut, Galathee. 
Abridged from the French. 














Liston 1n Grizzie.—His Lord Grizzle is prodigious. What a name, and 
what a person! It has been said of this ingenious actor, that “he is very 
great in Liston ;” but he is even greater in Lord Grizzle. What a wig is that 
he wears! How flighty, flaunting, and faatastical! Not “ like those hanging 
locks of young Apollo,” nor like the serpent-hair of the Furies of schylus; 
but as troublous, though not as tragical as the one—as imposing, though less 
classical than the other. “ Que terribles sont ces cheveux gris,”’ might be ap- 
plied to Lord Grizzle’s most valiant and magnanimous curls. This sapient 
courtier’s “‘ fell of hair does at a dismal treatise rouse and stir as life were in’t.” 
His wits seem flying away with the disorder of his flowing locks, and to sit as 
loosely on our hero's head as the caul of his peruke. What a significant vacan- 
cy in his open eyes and mouth! what a listlessness in his limbs ! what an ab- 
straction of all thought or purpose! With what an headlong impulse of enthv- 
siasm he throws himself across the stage when he is going to be married, crying, 
‘‘ Hey for Doctor's Commons,” as if the genius of folly had taken whole length 
possession of his person! And then his dancing is equal to the discovery of & 
sixth sense—which is certainly very different from common sense! If this ex- 
traordinary personage cuts a great figure in his life, he is no less wonderful in his 
death and burial. ‘From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step ;” 
and this character would almost seem to prove that there is but one step from 
the ridiculous to the sublime. Lubin Log, however inimitable in itself, is itself 
an imitation, of some:hing existing elsewhere ; but the Lord Grizzle of this 
truly original actoris a pure invention of his own. His Caper, in “« Widow's 
Choice,” can alone dispute the palm with it in incoherence and volatility ; for 
that, too, “is high fantastical,” almost as full of emptiness, in as grand a gusto 
of insipidity, as profoundly absurd, as elaborately nonsensical! Why does not 
Mr. Liston play in some of Moliere’s farcest I heartily wish that the author of 

Love, Law, and Physic,” would launch him on the London boards in Mon- 


—_ souniiin ox Mon sieur Pourceaugnac. The genius of Liston and Moliere to- 
gether 





. Must bid a gay defiance to mischance.” 
Mr. Liston is an actor hardly belonging to the present age. Had he lived, un- 


fortunately for us, in the time of Colley Cibber, we should have seen what & 
splendid niche he would have given him in his “ Apology.” 


A Dutch singer, M. Vrught, one of the chorus singers of the private chapel 
of the King of Holland, who has lately obtained great popularity at Brus- 


= has just completed a native opera, of which report speaks in the highest 
erms. 
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